














Vor. XIIL—No. 43. 


Entered a 


Dinner Dress. 

TPNHIS elegant dinner dress is of ,black satin 
[ merveilleuz, with panels of white satin paint- 
ed by hand, with designs of birds and flowers in 
natural colors. The train is bordered with black 
satin pleatings, while the front of the skirt is 
edged with colored pleatings—the bottom one 
blue, the middle chamois, and the upper one rose- 
color. The bodice 
forms a little habit 
basque behind, and 
is cut off obliquely in 
front. A sapphire 
blue scarf of satin 
mervéilleux is cut 
straight, but is fold- 
ed narrower at the 
top than where it 
reaches its greatest 
depth on the oppo- 
site side of the front. 
Two white satin pan- 
els, beautifully paint- 
ed, open below the 
searf, and the space 
between is filled by a 
double jabot of white 
lace. the corsage is 
cut in an open square 
at the throat, and. is 
trimmed with a Di- 
rectoire revers of 
painted white. satin, 
beneath which is a 
fichu-scarf of white 
lace,‘ arranged with 
unequal ends. The 
elbow sleeves have a 
painted satin cuff, a 
bow of sapphire sat- 
in, and two frills of 
white lace. In the 
neck is a full ruche 
of crépe lisse. Bou- 
quet of red, cream, 
and pink roses in the 





corsage. Flat coif- 

fure, with roses on 

the side and below 

the ear. Ivory white 

gloves with twelve a 
buttons. BA A 
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HOW TO WATER 
PLANTS. 
rPNHIS is a simple 

enough opera- 
tion; | nevertheless, 
amateurs, through 
not understanding 
when and how it 
should be done, fre- 
quently injure : their 
plants, and even kill 
them. Many makea 
point of watering 
their plants at stated 
intervals without any 
reference to the  na- 
ture of the plant 
or. the state of the 
atmosphere, A cal- 
la, requires a large 
amount of water, a 
camellia needs a mod- 
erate but uniform 
supply, and a cactus 
scarcely. any, except 
when growing or flow- 
ering; if the last two 
were watered as free- 
ly as the first requires 
to be, they would soon 
die. With. the ex- 
ception of aquatic 
plants, a constant 
saturation of the soil 
with water is always 
injurious, almost as 
much so as to allow 
them to become so 
dry as to cause their 
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the pot becomes solid and full of roots, it is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain whether the plant 
needs water or not, as the surface of the soil may 
be moist and the interior of the ball may be ash- 
dry. 
the side of the pot with your knuckles ; if it gives 
out a hollow, ringing sound, the ball is dry, and 
the plant needs watering; if the sound is dull 
and solid, no watering is required. 





To ascertain whether this is so or not, rap | 


ed area from which to derive moisture and food, 
particular attention should be paid'that they do 
not get too dry. When’ you do water them, 
give sufficient to soak the ball thoroughly, and 
A little 
In the 
a state of 
every day, 


withhold it until it is again required. 
| water on the surface is almost useless. 
| summer season, when plants are in 
| active, growth, they require watering 


As the roots of plants in pots have but a limit- 
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leaves to wilt. When 
the ball of earth in 








unless the air be very moist or foggy. During 
the winter season, when they are in a state of 
comparative rest, they do not need nearly such an 
amount of water, especially if the temperature 
and the moisture in the atmosphere are properly 
regulated. It is a good plan, when the ball of 
earth is hard and well filled up with roots, to take 
a large-sized skewer and run it down into the ball 
in three or four places about midway between the 
stem of the plant and 
the rim of the pot. 
The holes thus made 
will convey the water 
into the interior of the 
hall, and prevent it 
from all running down 
between the ball and 
the sides of the pot, 
and so leaving the 
heart of the ball quite 
dry, although it may 
be thought that a suf- 
ficiency of water has 
been given. The wa- 
ter should always be 
but little below the 
temperature of the 
room in which the 
plants are kept, other- 
wise the roots will 
be chilled and their 
healthy action check- 
ed, which is to be 
guarded against. As 
a rule, the evening is 
the best time for wa- 
tering,  espeeially in 
summer, but it is not 
imperative to do so; 
always give them wa- 
ter when you see that 
they need it, the same 
as you would give an 
animal water when. it 
is thirsty, without ref- 
erence to any particu- 
lar hour or portion of 
the day. 

To give a plant wa- 
ter is not only neces- 
sary as supplying it 
with fluid, but also 
as supplying it with 
food. Plants canonly 
take up their food in 
a liquid form; they 


never take it up in 
a solid or insoluble 
state. Hence when 


there is not sufficient 
water in the soil to 
take up and hold in 
solution the plant food 
in the soil, the plant 
goes hungry as well as 
thirsty, and its growth 
is checked. It is not, 
therefore, always ne- 
cessary to repot plants 
into larger pots when 
the soil appears to be 
largely exhausted of 
plant food, for the 
lack can be supplied 
through solution’ of 
such food in the wa- 
ter given to them, and 
thus be taken up by 
the roots for the nour- 
ishment of the plant. 
Liquid manure given 
in this way must not, 
however, be made very 
a thimbleful 
of guano, for instance, 
to.a quart of water is 
sufficient, and twice 
a week quite often 
enough to give it—not 
that the whole quart 
of water is to be giv- 
en at each time, but 
only so much of it as 
would be necessary if 
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DINNER DRESS. 


plain water were giv- 
en. Sheep droppings 
or cow manure dis- 
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solved in water make an excellent liquid manure, 
dissolving just enough of either of them in the 
water to darken it, but not enough to make it 
muddy, and not giving it more than twice a week. 
Very weak glue-water makes a good fertilizer for 
soft-wooded plants, as does also liquid ammonia 
in the proportion of ten drops to a quart of water. 
The growth of plants can be readily controlled by 
the use of liquid manures. 

If saucers or flats are placed under the pots, 
the water which drains into them should always 
be emptied out, for it is injurious to the plants to 
allow it to remain in them, as it has a tendency to 
rot the roots by. keeping the ball too moist, and 
prevents the action of the drainage, making it be- 
come sodden and sour. 

Rain-water is the best for watering plants in 
pots; but if this can not readily be had, any wa- 
ter that is suitable for ordinary drinking purposes 
will answer. 





THE DUEL. 
See illustration on double page. 

Freroery they galloped, and fast and far, 
Under the gleams of the morning star, 
Crushing the grass in the gray of dawn, 
Brushing the dews from the spangled lawn ; 
Past the river, and over the hill, 
Onward they rode with relentless will: 
Alas! though Love may be sometimes late, 
There are wings to the speed of a bitter Hate. 


Halt! In the shade of the old stone wall 
Tether the steeds at a moment's call. 
Clear through the chill of the early day, 
Hark to the timing before the fray. 
Stand aside while the bright blades flash, 
Quiver and parry, thrust and slash, 

Till the sod is dyed with the red life-tide, 
And the demon of Honor is satisfied. 


What are they fighting for? Who shall tell ? 
Lurid the scene as with light of hell. 

Beauty of morning, and bloom, and bliss, 
Shadowed and shamed by a sight like this! 
Haply last night, when the wine went round, 
Innocent jests took an evil sound ; 

Haply some woman with hand of snow 
Wove the snare that hath wrought this woe. 


Jealously veil from a hint of blame, 

Shield from a whisper the lady’s name; 

Keep the quarrel from vulgar ken— 

Noblesse oblige. They are gentlemen, 

Holding tradition of caste and race, 

Though Murder be writ in each scornful face ; 
"Tis Honor they strive for, to wounds or death, 
But the cause shall be spoken with bated breath. 


Another procession will by-and-by 

Pass o’er the road, when the dews are dry; 
Siowly and sadly the steeds will go, 

Bearing their freight through the noonday’s glow. 
Maimed, or frozen in pallid rest, 

They'll return to the loving who love them best; 
For swords that meet in such fatefal darts 
Never are sheathed but in broken hearts. 


Oh, the song in the wind-stirred leaves! 

Oh, the birds in the castle eaves! 

The sweet, the sweet, that burdens the vine, 
And the purple clusters that droop and shine, 
The peace of the world in its morning prime, 
And the first white frost in its beaded rime, 
And the passion and human pain that smite 
The whole giad hour with mortal blight! 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


Harrer’s YouNnG Peopie Ne. 49, issued Oc- 
tober 5, contains “ Hanging by a Thread,” a thrill- 
ing story of the Canadian woods, by DAVID KER, 
illustrated by GRAHAM ; Chapter Four of JOHN 
HABBERYON’S story, “ Who was Paul Grayson?” 
sliustrated ; the story of “ Three Young Hawks,” 
and the adventures that befell two boys while cap- 
turing them; “ Fohn Stark and the Indians,” 
one of C. C. Corrin’s “ Old Times in the Col- 
onies” stories, illustrated ; “ Lil’s Fun,” a story 
for Girls, by Mrs. W. J. Hays ; the concluding 
chapter of EMILY HUNTINGDON MILLER’S Sto- 
vy entitled “ Moonshiners,” illustrated; “ How 
to make a Steam-Engine out of a Tin Can,” by 
the Professor, iliustrated ; “ The Rivals,” a full- 
page drawing by Key ; and “ Roasting Ears,” 
a spirited picture by MCCUTCHEON; besides 
poems, puzzles, the Post-office Box, and other 
attractions. 





YE Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an EXTRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with 
nearly TWENTY FuLi-sizeD PATTERNS, J//us- 
trations, and Descriptions of LADIES’ AUTUMN 
AND WINTER CLOAKS, MANTLES, COATS, AND 
Sacques ; House and Street Suits; Girls? and 
Boys’ Suits, Cloaks, and Overcoats ; Ladies’ Au- 
tumn and Winter Bonnets, Hoods, Lingerie, Cro- 
chet Fackets, Cuffs,and Collars ; a Sofa Pillow in 
the new and artistic Janina Embroidery ; Work- 
Baskets, Dress Trimmings, etc. Several Cut Pa- 
per Patterns of Ladies and Girls’ Wrappings and 
Suits will be published with the same Number, 
The interesting serial stories will be continued, 
and the paper will be replete with literary and 
artistic attractions of the highest order. 


YOUTH AND ITS SONGS. 


HERE are many classes that have al- 
ways had their songs and catch-words, 
and almost all of these are interesting, after 
their sort. Thus a good deal of poetic feel- 
ing hangs about the old city watchman’s 
songs as he used to cry the hours, the wild- 
est romance blows out the tunes of the sail- 
ors’ songs, and a rollicking, reckless glee 
fills the students’ songs of every country. 
‘That these latter songs are just as deli- 
ciously absurd as the most absurd of the 








professed nonsense verses one can not deny ; 
one laughs at them for their very absurdity 
as much as for anything of comic quality in 
them, and one shares and enjoys the uproar- 
ious fun of the gay young souls who produced 
them, and chanted them doubtless on the 
campus and in the streets at all forbidden 
hours. Examine one among them, at hap- 
hazard. “’Twas in the broad Atlantic,” 
where the gay and lilting carelessness is sud- 
denly surprised by the serious and solemn 
ardor of “Rule, Britannia,” and that is al- 
most instantly swallowed in the ridiculous 
turn that follows: 

“Twas in the broad Atlantic, 

In an equinoctial gale; 
That a man in the shrouds went overboard, 
Along with the sharks and whales. 
And he went right down so quickly, 
And so quickly down went he, 
That he passed out of sight, like a streak of light, 
To the bottom of the deep blue sea. 
Singing, Rule Britannia! 
Britannia rule the wave! 
For a Briton never, never, never, 
Shall be marr-i-ed to a merm-i-ed, 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea! 
“ Oh, we put the boats out quickly, 
To try and save his corse; 
But he came to the top, and this he said, 
In a deep sepulchral voice : 
Oh, weep no more, my comerades, 
And seek no more for me; 
For I’m marr-i-ed to a merm-i-ed 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea! 
Singing, Rule Britannia! 
Britannia rule the wave! 

For a Briton never, never, never, 

Shall be marr-i-ed to a merm-i-ed, 

At the bottom of the deep blue sea!” 

Few more mirth-provoking contradictions 
and impossibilities could be clustered to- 
gether than in these verses, and while one 
is laughing at them one is obliged to feel 
the hilarious mood of the lads who started 
the song on its journey, giving it one stroke 
and another as it went along, till it had 
shape enough of its own to roll alone. At 
least it is fair to suppose that this is the way 
in which the songs of this character, if not 
this particular song, came into being; and 
whether the boys created it, or some one old- 
er who knew how to meet their demand, it 
has the reckless nature of the songs in which 
they delight. 

Or take another, to the full as light and 
idle: 

“Tt was a young fisherman set sail from old Billings- 

gate, 

To catch the bold cod-fish and gay mackareel : 

But when he was off Pimlico, the winds they did 

begin to blow, 

His little boat it wobbled so that over went he. 

Twinkytoodleum, twinkytoodleum, 
Was the highly interesting song he sung; 
Twinkytoodleum, twinkytoodleum, 

Oh, this bold fisherman ! 

“* He wobbled and he bobbled in the water so briny, 
He bellowed and he yellowed for help all in vain; 
And then he did quickly glide to the bottom of the 

silvery tide, 

But Buatontty to this he cried, ‘ Farewell, Mary 

ane!’ 
Twinkytoodleum, twinkytoodleum, 
Was the highly interesting song he sung. 
“ His ghost walked at midnight by the bedside of his 
Mary Jane, 
And when she saw how dead he was, she cried, 
‘Tl go mad! 

For since you are so dead,’ said she, ‘all joy,’ said 

she, ‘has fled from me, 

I'll be a raving maniac,’ says she, and wept very 

bad. 
Twinkytoodleum, twinkytoodleum, 
Was the highly interesting song he sung; 
Twinkytoodleum, twinkytoodleum, 
Oh, this bold fisherman!” 

Of course there is neither wit nor humor m 
such things as these, it might be said; and 
the reason that we laugh at them belongs 
among the unknown quantities, yet our ris- 
ibilities are tickled by the surprises and the 
follies, and our ears by the taking tunes to 
which they are set, catching tunes which 
stay in the memory, and sing in the mind, 
and carry the silly words along with them 
whether we will or no, till the next one re- 
places them—tunes, usually, which make one 
forgive the words, and which are perhaps 
themselves the only charm of the whole 
thing. To the young retailers of this non- 
sense life seems a delightful bagatelle, the 
world a scene of happy strife for pleasure 
upon which they are about to plunge, and 
the songs are the mere idle expressions of 
their high animal spirits and expectation— 
they fill up the waits. And while we hear 
them, or remember them, for the time being 
we feel as they do. 

Of a different nature are the chansons loved 
best by girls of a corresponding age with the 
lads who roll out these choruses in stentori- 
an fashion. They sing the others, and laugh 
at them, and like the way in which their fun 
and music spin off—but their own personal 
fancy is not for fun, but for romance and po- 
etry. The diverting ones are not those that 
rise instinctively to their lips; for, one and all, 
they prefer love songs, songs of early death 
and willow-swept graves. They prefer the 
songs of Faust, lays of love and youth and 
sunny garden scenes; the airs of Lucia and 
Trovatore, too, are dear to them, of ABT and 
SCHUBERT, serenades and the solemn reli- 
gious chants. They sing sentimental verses. 

“ Come, let us make his pleasant grave 
Upon this shady shore, 
Where the sad river, wave on wave, 
Shall grieve for evermore. 





Oh, long and sweet shall be his dream, 
Lulled by its soothing flow— 
Sigh softly, softly, shining stream, 
Because he loved you so.” 
If they are of an intellectual turn, they go 
about with odd stanzas of MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD’s, and SHELLEY’s and ByRON’s minor 
poems, on their lips. ; 
“When passion’s trance is overpast, 
If tenderness and truth could last, 
Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep,” 


They make tunes to please themselves for 
the “Cloud,” and the “Skylark,” for “She 
walks in beauty like the night,” and for the 
mournful sweetness of “ When we two part- 
ed in silence and tears.” And if they are 
not of the intellectual turn, then their emo- 
tions are satisfied with “Lily Dale,” with 
“Gentle Hallie,” with “Under the willows 
she’s sleeping,” and others of like sort that 
express the feelings of love, and sorrow, and 
self-interest natural and proper to all youth- 
ful humanity, whether intellectual or com- 
monplace. Even the songs of the young 
kitchen-girl over her dishes and her serub- 
bing, although possessing peculiarities all 
their own, are of the same nature, very sel- 
dom gay, or amusing, or of jingling rhymes, 
but with barely enough rhyme and tune to 
get along with, and carrying a lamenting 
burden, the forlorn fortunes of love-sick 
maidens and forsaken ladies, whose sad 
measures seem to give her comfort and plea- 
sure as she sings at her toil. 

It gives one some food for thought to find 
that middle age, just saddening at the dis- 
covery that youth is gone, takes some plea- 
sure in the gayest and silliest of these songs, 
but none at all in the saddest. It sees a 
vista of sadness in surrender and resignation 
opening before it anyway, and it wants the 
light and frivolous to beguile it in turning 
down that sombre way. But old age, on the 
contrary, is wont to recur to these plaintive 
measures, and to feel its cold blood thrill, 
also, to Jacobite ballads and songs of martial 
stir. After all, these varying observations 
will only convince one that music is the best 
medium the emotions have for declaring 
themselves, and that if all articulate lan- 
guage failed from the earth, harmony and 
rhythm, tune and its modifications, would 
seem to be able to express the greater por- 
tion of that which really needs expression, 
longs for it, because it longs for sympathy, 
and will have it. 





(Continued from Bazar, No. 42, Page 658.) 
PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By tus Avutuor or “Joun Harirax, Gentleman.” 





Ill.—** ODD” PEOPLE. 
“For ye suffer fools gladly.” 


ASS many are odd simply because they are 

independent. That weak gregariousness 
which is content to “follow the multitude to do 
evil” (or good, as it happens, and often the chances 
are pretty equal both ways) is not possible to them. 
They must think, speak, and act for themselves. 
And there is something in their natures which 
makes them a law unto themselves, without break- 
ing any other rational laws. The bondage of 
conventionality—a stronghold and safeguard to 
feebler folk—is to them unnecessary and irksome. 
They mean to do the right, and do it, but they 
can not submit to the trammels of mere conven- 
ience or expediency. Being quite clear of their 
own minds, and quite strong enough to carry out 
their own purposes, they prefer to do so, without 
troubling themselves very much about what oth- 
ers think of them. Having a much larger bump 
of self-esteem or self-respect than of love of ap- 
probation, outside opinion does not weigh with 
them as it does with weaker people, and they go 
calmly upon their way without knowing or asking 
what are their neighbors’ feelings toward them. 

Therefore their neighbors’ seeing actions but 
not motives, and being as ignorant of results as 
they are of causes, often pronounce upon them 
the rashest judgments, denouncing the quiet in- 
difference of true greatness as petty vanity, and 
the simplicity of a pure heart and single mind as 
mere affectation. For to the worldly unworldli- 
ness is so incredible, to the bad ness is so 
impossible, that they will believe anything soon- 
er than believe in either. Any one whose ideal 
of life is above the ordinary standard, and who 
persists in carrying it out after a fashion incom- 
prehensible to society in general, is sure to be de- 
nounced by society as “ singular” or worse. 

It always was so, and always will be. That ex- 
cellent Italian gentleman—I forget his name— 
who felt it necessary to apologize for Michael An- 
gelo’s manners, doubtlessly considered the old 
sculptor as an exceedingly “odd” person, Odder 
still he must have been thought by many an ele- 
gant Florentine when, for some mere crotchet 
about the abolition of the republic, he abruptly 
quitted Florence and all his advantages there, 
nor ever returned, even though leaving unfinished 
those works which still remain unfinished in the 
mausoleum of the Medici—monuments of the ob- 
stinacy, or conscientiousness, or whatever you 
like to call it, of a poor artist, who set his indi- 
vidual opinion and will in opposition to the high- 
est power in the land. 

Poor old fellow, with his grim, saturnine face 
and broken nose! How very “ peculiar’’ he must 
have appeared to his contemporaries! One won- 
ders if any one, even Vittoria Colonna, had the 





sense to see into the deep heart of him, with all 
its greatness, sadness, and tenderness, There is 
a Pieta of his at Genoa, and another in St. Peter’s, 
in which the Virgin Mother’s gaze upon her dead 
Son lying across her lap seems to express all the 
motherhood and all the grief for the dead since 
the foundation of the world. And yet the sculp- 
tor might have been rough enough and eccentric 
enough outside, and his friend might have been 
quite excusable in craving pardon for his “ man- 
ners.” 

There are cases in which eccentricity requires 
more than an apology—a rebuke. Those pecul- 
iarities which cause people to become a nuisance 
or an injury to other people, such as unpunctual- 
ity as to time, neglect or inaccuracy in business 
matters, and all those minor necessities or court- 
esies of life which make it smooth and sweet; 
these failings, from whatever cause they spring, 
ought, even if forgiven, not to be pardoned with- 
out protest. They are wrong in themselves, and 
no argument or apology will make them right. 
The man who breaks his appointments, forgets 
his social engagements, leaves his letters unan- 
swered and his promises unfulfilled, is not mere- 
ly an “odd” but a very erring individual; and 
if he shelters himself for this breach of every-day 
duties and courtesies by the notion that he is su- 
perior to them, deserves, instead of excuses, sharp 
condemnation, 

But the peculiarities which harm nobody, and 
are not culpable in themselves, though they may 
seem so to the “chuckie-stanes” of society, who 
are afraid of anything which differs from their 
own smooth roundness—these are often more 
worthy of respectful tenderness than of blame or 
contempt. For who can tell the causes from 
which they sprang? What human being knows 
so entirely his fellow-creature’s inner and outer 
life that he dare pronounce upon many things, 
crotchety habits, peculiar manners or dress, eccen- 
tric ways of life or mode of thought, which may 
have resulted from the unrecorded but never ob- 
literated history of years? For it is mostly the 
old who are “ odd,” and when the young laugh at 
them, how do they know that they are not laugh- 
ing at what may be their own fate one day? 
Many an oddity may have sprung from some 
warped nobility of nature, many an eccentricity 
may have originated in the silent tragedy of a 
lifetime. 

Of necessity, these “odd” people are rather 
solitary people. They may dwell in a crowd, and 
do their duty in.a large family, but neither the 
crowd nor the family entirely understands or has 
much sympathy with them, and they know it. 
They do not always feel it—that is, to the extent 
of keen suffering—for their very “ oddity” makes 
them sufficient to themselves, and they have 
ceased to expect what they know they can not 
get. Still, at one time probably they did expect 
it. That “ pernickity” old maid, whom her nieces 
devoutly hope they may never resemble, may 
have been the “odd” one, but the thoughtful 
and earnest one, in a tribe of light-minded sis- 
ters, who danced and dressed, flirted and married, 
while she—who herself might possibly have 
wished to marry once upon a time—never did, 
but has lived her solitary, self-contained life from 
then till now, and will live it to the end. That 
man, who was once a gay young bachelor, and is 
now a grim old bachelor, not positively disagree- 
able, but very peculiar, with all sorts of queer no- 
tions of his own, may have been, though the 
world little guesses it, a thoroughly disappointed 
man; beginning life with a grand ideal of ambi- 
tion or philanthropy, striving hard to make him- 
self, or to mend the world, or both, and found that 
the task is something 

“Like one who strives in a little boat 
To tug to him the ship afloat.” 
And so, though he has escaped being swamped, 
he at last gives up the vain struggle, folds his 
arms, and lets himself float mournfully on with 
the ebbing tide. 

For the tide of life is almost sure to be at its 
ebb with those whom we call “odd” people. 
Therefore we ask for them, not exactly compas- 
sion—they seldom need it, and would scorn to 
ask it for themselves—but that tenderness which 
is allied to reverence, and shows itself as such. 
Young people have, in a sense, no right to be odd. 
They have plenty of years before them, and will 
meet plenty of attrition in the world, so as to rub 
down their angles, and make them polished and 
pleasant to all beholders. Early singularities are 
generally mere affectations. But when time has 
brought to most of us the sad “ too late,” which in 
many —. more or less we all must find, the 
case is a little different. Then it becomes the 
generation still advancing to show to that which 
is just passing away tenderness, consideration, 
and respect, even in spite of many harmless weak- 
nesses. 

For they know themselves as none other can 
ever know them except God. Others see their 
failures ; but He saw how they struggled, and con- 
quered sometimes. Others count their gains and 
triumphs; they have to sit night and day face to 
face with their perpetual losses. The world dis- 
tinguishes, shrewdly enough, all they have done 
or not done; they themselves only know what 
they meant to do, and how far they have succeed- 
ed. If they are “odd,” that is, if having strong 
individualities they are not afraid or ashamed to 
show them, to speak fearlessly, to act independ- 
ently, or possibly plunging into the other extreme, 
to sink into morbid silence and neither look nor 
speak at all—what marvel? Better that, per- 
haps, than be exactly like everybody else, and 
go through life as evenly and as uselessly as a 
chuckie-stane. 

For undoubtedly odd people have their conso- 
lations. 

In the first place they are quite sure not to be 
weak people. Every one with a marked individu- 
ality has always this one great blessing—he can 
stand alone. In his pleasures and his pains he 
is sufficient to himself, and if he does not get sym- 
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pathy, he can generally do without it. Also, “ pe- 
culiar” people, though not attractive to the many, 
by the few who do love them are sure to be loved 
very deeply, as we are apt to love those who have 
strong salient points, and in whom there is a good 
deal to get over. And even if unloved, they have 
generally great capacity of loving—a higher and, 
it may be, a safer thing; for affection that rests 
on another’s love often leans on a broken reed ; 
love which rests on itself is founded on a rock, 
and can not move. The waves may lash, the 
winds may rave around it; but there it is, and 
there it will abide. The loneliness of which I 
have spoken is also something like that of a rock 
in the great sea, which floats about it, around it, 
and over it, but can not affect it, save in the 
merest outward way. This solitude, the possible 
lot of many, is to these few a lot absolutely in- 
evitable. No use to murmur at it, or grieve over 
it, or shrink from it. It is in the very nature of 
things, and it must be borne. 

They whose standard of right is not movable, 
but fixed, not dictated to them from the outside, 
but drawn from something within; whose ideal 
is nothing in themselves or what they have around 
them, but something above and beyond both; 
whose motives are often totally misapprehend- 
ed, because they belong not the seen but the un- 
seen; and whose actions are alike misjudged, 
from their fearlessness of and indifference to 
either praise or blame—such people will always 
seem “odd” in the eyes of the world, which 
knows its own, and loves them, so far as it can, 

But these it never does love, though it is some- 
times a little afraid of them. Now and then it 
runs after them for a while, and then, being dis- 
appointed, runs back, and leaves them stranded 
in that solitude which sooner or later they are 
sure to find. Yet this solitude, increasing more 
and more as years advance, has in it glimpses of 
divine beauty, an atmosphere of satisfied peace, 
which outsiders can seldom comprehend. There- 
fore they had better leave it, and the “ odd” peo- 
ple who dwell in it, with deep reverence, but with- 
out needless pity, in the hands of the Great Con- 
soler. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

HE fabrics used in the evening and full-dress 

toilettes displayed at the openings this season 
are among the richest ever brought to this city. 
They consist of ciselé velvets, satins brocaded with 
gold or with silver threads, beaded brocades with 
every figure formed by pearl or opal beads, and, 
for plain goods, velvet and the various satins, 
such as satin de Lyon, Surah satin, and satin mer- 
veilleux. Silk, either plain or brocaded, is scarce- 
ly seen in these dresses, and is used merely for 
lining the corsage and as a foundation for the 
skirt. Two or three fabrics appear in these dress- 
es, arranged usually with figured goods for the 
corsage and the flat front of the skirt, while the 
train is of plain goods, though this arrange- 
ment is sometimes reversed. The front and side 
breadths are as clinging as when princesse dress- 
es were worn, and are usually of some rich mate- 
rial that can dispense with flounces and apron 
drapery. The ciselé velvets and the brocades that 
have the designs covered with pearl or iridescent 
beads are most used for the front, while plain 
satin de Lyon or velvet is chosen for the train, 
The train is tied back to make it quite narrow, 
and may be either square-cornered, round, or else 
flaring outward like a fan. The drapery is bouf- 
fant, but is so closely held back that it does not 
interfere with the clinging effect on the sides, 
even when formed of scarfs that cross the front 
of the dress. There are three kinds of corsages 
shown, viz., the corset waist, the pointed waist, 
and the high basque. The corset waist is low 
and round in the neck, and has no sleeves. It is 
fitted as smoothly as corsets, and has the Jersey 
seams, in the front consisting of a middle seam 
and, instead of darts, a seam in each front that 
extends its whole length, and slopes outward at 
the top to shape the bust. A softly folded Gre- 
cian bertha finishes the round neck, the back is 
laced, and a strap an inch wide is placed around 
the lower part of the armhole below the bertha 
folds, and this does duty for the sleeve. The 
pointed waist is similarly shaped, except that the 
front and back are sharply pointed. The high 
basque corsage is joined at the throat, then 
opened low in front in triangular shape, while 
the back forms a high Medicis collar wired to 
hold it in place. The sleeves reach to the el- 
bow, and are finished with a turned-up cuff rath- 
er than with frills of lace that fall upon the arm. 
Flowers are scarcely seen upon these dresses, ex- 
cept in the single large corsage bouquet, which may 
be placed on the left of the neck, or directly in front 
on the bust, or at the waist line on the left side. 
A marked feature is the use of beads instead of 
piping for edging the lower part of the waist, 
basque, and collar; large pearls also finish the 
white satin scarfs that serve as drapery of the 
skirt. Sometimes three small beads are strung 
together, then attached to the edge of the waist, 
while other basques have a row of large Roman 
pearls, like a string of beads, instead of piping, for 
a firish. Gilt beads and cashmere beads are used 
in the same way, and also transparent white beads, 
Some basques are cut in small squares, and clus- 
ters of three tiny beads are sewed all around 
these blocks; others are in wall-of-Troy squares 
that are pointed on top, and each point is finish- 
ed with a tassel or a beaded ball. A single col- 
or prevails in most of these dresses, such as 
cream white, salmon, lavender, maize, or pale 
blue, but there are three or four shades of one col- 
or-in most dresses. Salmon pink shaded into 
cinnamon red is one of the choicest colorings in 
rich brocaded velvet and satin merveilleux. When 
contrasts are seen, the pearl, lavender, and ame- 
thyst shades are apt to appear; these are beau- 
tiful with pale sky blue and with salmon-color. 





Amethyst velvet with light blue satin and lace, 
enriched by brocaded panels of combined helio- 
trope and silver threads, makes one of the most 
elegant dresses. The laces used on imported 
dresses are not the valuable point d’Alengon and 
duchesse laces now in fashion, but are excellent 
imitations of the designs of these laces, and are 
formed into jabots, shell flounces, and balayeuses 
in profusion that few ladies could afford if the 
laces were real. 


EVENING CLOAKS. 


Cream white plush, white brocaded velvet, and 
satin brocaded with silver or gold are used for 
the rich wraps to be worn with evening dress- 
es. The trimmings are thick ruvhes of marabout 
feathers, or else clusters of small tips of ostrich 
plumes. The richest pearl and cashmere beaded 
passementerie tassels and cream white laces are 
also used on these wraps. The shapes are long, 
close-clinging garments, with sleeves quaintly fold- 
ed like the Japanese cloaks. The linings are 
richly colored plush or else satin warmly wadded 
and quilted. White brocaded velvet on which 
there are roses and foliage of the faintest color- 
ing makes some of the richest wraps. Ribbed 
or fluted plush in cream white shades, trimmed 
with swan’s-down, is soft and warm-looking for 
opera cloaks. The white satins with brocaded sil- 
ver or gold patterns are trimmed with white lace, 
and are fit for a bride. For more elderly ladies 
are black satins brocaded with gold, India silks 
of pale blue ground with colored designs upon 
them, and finally the India camel’s-hair cloaks 
that are made of shawls, or at least of India em- 
broidery nearly covering black satin de Lyon man- 
tles. Tiny muffs with a bouquet of flowers on 
them are with evening wraps. 


CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


The carriage dresses for ceremonious visits and 
for day receptions are combinations of brocaded 
velvet, plush, and satin de Lyon, or else plain vel- 
vet, made in dark quiet colors, showing various 
shades of one color, such as amethyst, olive, or 
maroon, A basque and trimmed skirt with demi- 
train is the universal design for these dresses, 
varied, however, in many of the small details. 
Beaded trimmings, black, gold, or many-colored, 
with plush, chenille, and fringe, enrich such dress- 
es. The polonaise is not to be found among such 
dresses. The basque is often of different mate- 
rial from that of the skirt, but the rich fabric of 
the basque is used for trimming the plainer fab- 
ric of the skirt. The elaborate collar or fichu is 
the feature of these basques, as it serves for its 
entire trimming. Some of these collars are round, 
others square, and some are pointed or notched 
in Directoire shape. Sometimes a white mull and 
Alengon lace fichu is permanently arranged on 
velvet basques as part of their trimming, and the 
sleeves are then finished with a cuff of puffed 
white mull and lace. To wear over such dresses 
while in the carriage are large cloaks of fur, or 
else fur-lined or plush-lined cloaks of brocaded 
velvet or silk. The small bag-muff suspended 
from the neck is made of the material of the cloak, 
lined with gay plush, and trimmed with white lace. 
The small bonnet is either made of plush of the 
color of the dress, or else the brocaded fabric of 
the dress is used for the crown, and the remain- 
der is covered with a draped scarf of plush and 
nodding ostrich tips. 


HANDSOME SHORT SUITS. 


The handsome short suits imported for church, 
for visiting, walking, and also for day receptions, 
show very little change of shape from those of 
last season. The basque and trimmed skirt are 
the prevailing design, and these are changed only 
in the details of trimming—not in the principal 
features. The skirts of imported dresses are still 
made on a narrow foundation skirt of silk about 
two and a half yards wide, with the front and 
single side gores quite clinging, while all the full- 
ness is massed in the straight breadths of the 
back. This foundation, however, is entirely lost 
sight of by the full, elaborate, and bouffant dra- 
pery, which is arranged to give the effect of a 
very full dress. This draping is no longer a sep- 
arate over-skirt, but is done directly and perma- 
nently on the silk foundation, which it now con- 
ceals as scrupulously as if the cheapest cambric 
sham skirt were used in its place. The flat un- 
trimmed front and side breadths described above 
for full-dress toilettes are seen in these short 
skirts when the fabrics are sufficiently rich. The 
habit suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIIL, 
is one of the most stylish models for arranging 
plush, velvet, and satin de Lyon in the front of 
the dress. There are also many apron draperies, 
but these are made when softer fabrics are used. 
The basque of brocaded velvet, or of plush, or per- 
haps with facings, collar, cuffs, and revers of plush 
on brocaded velvet, is part of many of the richest 
costumes. The skirt has then the brocaded velvet 
introduced in ways that give the impression that 
the skirt is made of it, while the draperies are of 
other materials. The change in the basques con- 
sists in making them single-breasted, with large 
collars, and in doing away with the skirted coat- 
pieces added on the hips, leaving the shape as 
simple as possible, and with very few seams. 
The habit basque is the popular shape. In many 
cases the front is cut off straight at the waist 
line; in others it is slightly pointed, not more 
than two inches below the waist ; the sloping be- 
gins at the side seams, and forms sharp or square 
cornered habit basques at the back. When 
round basques are used, the cross seam is omit- 
ted, and there are wall-of-Troy squares or else 
kilt pleatings put on the edge of the front and 
sides, which are cut shorter than the middle back 
forms, and these extend to meet the middle forms 
of the back, which are laid in two or more large 
pleats. Sometimes a front belt is put in, begin- 
ning merely at the darts, instead of going back 
to the side seams, as was formerly the fashion. 
Few vests are seen, though occasionally a narrow 





plush vest is set in brocaded velvet dresses. An- 
other caprice is that of making plush collars and 
cuffs, and nearly covering them with rich beaded 
passementerie. These are used on brocaded vel- 
vet basques, and plush is then used as revers on 
the back of the basques. A black costume which 
has been copied in amethyst, brown, garnet, and 
olive shades is worthy of description. The short 
skirt has deep pleating of satin de Lyon covering 
the single back breadth of the silk foundation. 
The front and side breadths are covered with 
brocaded velvet, across which is draped a breadth 
of plush that disappears in the side seams. Still 
higher up the front a breadth of satin de Lyon 
edged with jet fringe forms a scarf apron, and is 
tied behind in a knotted sash, with ends hanging 
on the pleated satin de Lyon. The round basque 
of the figured velvet is turned back in revers in 
front over a narrow plush vest, but the waist is 
defined by a belt beginning in the second dart, 
and buttoned over the vest with a large jetted 
crocheted button. The square-cornered Byron 
collar of plush is nearly covered with vines of 
passementerie, and similar passementerie trims 
the sides of the basque from the vest to the box- 
pleated middle forms of the back. The sleeves 
are very close coat shape. To finish the neck 
and wrists of such dresses are frills made of three 
pleatings of net, finished with embroidered points 
like those of point d’esprit lace, or else with the 
scallops of Valenciennes or of Mechlin edging. 


SHORT JACKETS, 


To wear with rich short costumes are jackets 
of plush, figured velvet, or of armure silk, black 
or colored, made in the simplest shape, single- 
breasted, of medium length, and of such rich fab- 
rics that the only trimming needed is the square 
collar, cuffs, and side pockets of embroidery, 
beading, or passementerie. These are very thick- 
ly wadded, and are lined with bright-colored satin 
or plush. 

CHEVIOT SUITS, ETC. 


For plain suits of a single fabric for travelling 
and morning wear the Cheviot suits commend 
themselves for service and for simple designs. 
They are made with an English basque, and a 
trimmed skirt representing an over-skirt draped 
on a lower skirt. A kilt-pleating is on the front 
of many of these basques, while the back is fat. 
Single breasts, or else the diagonally lapped 
fronts, are liked for these jaunty suits. Rows of 
machine stitching remain the favorite trimming, 
though borders of larger plaids are newer trim- 
mings. Camel’s-hair dresses made up over silk 
are trimmed with plush collars and revers, and 
sometimes ribbed plush is very effectively used 
for binding. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstaB_z, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE anonymous seems to be the proper thing 
just now. The Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN 
have been travelling in the Engadine as the 
Count and Countess GRAFENSTEIN, and the 
Queen of the Belgians, visiting Aix-la-Chapelle, 
styles herself Countess des Ardennes. 

—Mrs. Lynn Linton is in quite poor health 
after her recent labors, and has been sent abroad, 
and is now resting in Milan. She is a lady, it is 
said, whom the Guetn honors with a personal 
friendship. Her latest novel, which is published 
in the Bazar, from advance sheets, simultane- 
ously with its appearance in England, attracts 
much attention. 

—Miss Brappon (Mrs. MAXWELL) had a step- 
son married lately, with much ceremony, to Miss 
WyYnNDHAM, the daughter of a former lessee of 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

—A younger sister of Prince CuristtIan, Prin- 
cess CAROLINE of Schleswig-Holstein, is the wife 
of Dr. ESMARCH, a medical professor at Kiel. 

—Mlle. De La Ramis (Ouida) threatens M. 
LABOUCHERE, the editor of Truth, with a law- 
suit, for having described her unpleasingly. 

—Sir Pare Cunuirre Owen, director of the 
South Kensington Museum, is about starting 
for Russia, nothing daunted by the fact that his 
son not long since published a Nihilist paper iu 
the Nineteenth Century. 

—Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS, who is about to pub- 
lish her first book, other writings of hers hav- 
ing been “ printed, not published,” is a woman 
of great benevolence and much strength of 
character. She was married at the age of seven- 
teen, and taken abroad, visiting TENNyson, the 
Brownin@s, and others, and shaping her still 
expanding nature by companionship with the 
best that England and Italy could offer. The 
artists in Rome used to call her “La Bella 
Donna’’—and very aptly, for with her fair skin 
and its rich color, her irresistible smile, her great 
brown eyes, and her wealth of dark brown hair, 
full of ruddy and golden lights and shadows, 
she was then, and is still, an exceedingly beau- 
tiful woman. 

—The Viking’s ship, with all its accoutre- 
ments, that was recently discovered in Norway, 
and seized as something invaluable by the ar- 
cheologists, was found because a peasant family 
fell into such distress that they felt they must 
sell the farm, but decided first to dig into the 
hil!, and see if any treasure were hidden there. 

—An English magistrate recently sentenced a 
lad of eleven years, but an old and incorrigible 
offender, to a fortnight’s imprisonment for ma- 
licious mischief. Sir WimL1AM Harcourt re- 
leased the boy, and rebuked the magistrate. 
The magistrate replied, the newspapers took 
the thing up on the magistrate’s side, and the 
consequence is that the Home Office has for- 
bidden the future imprisonment of lads under 
fifteen. 

—Dr. Hotes, in a recent letter to the Eng- 
lish Spelling Reform Association, declares that, 
although he does not wish to be obstructive, he 
can not afford to spare the Z out of his name, an 
1 being as good as an inch. 

—Mr. BrapLaueH is attacking the English 
perpetual pension list. He finds that the de- 
scendants of Lord St. Vincent have within a 
century received a million dollars, and so have 
those of Lord Ropngy; four thousand dollars a 
year are still paid to the representative of Sir 





Tuomas CLarGES, nearly two millions have been 
paid to the Dukes of Wellington, and the Duke 
of Marlborough is in receipt of the perpetual 
pension of twenty thousand dollars a year. 

—SaRpov having sent his Academy speech to 
OFFENBACH, writing on it, “‘I defy you to set 
this to music,” OFFENBACH is amusing his lei- 
sure by turning it into recitative. 

—The Countess Ersiira LovaTEttt, daughter 
of the Duke di Sermoneta, writes the leading ar- 
ticle in the Roman Archeological Bulletin, de- 
scribing in scholarly fashion a bass-relief upon a 
marble vase which was found in an old wall in 
the Esqueline quarter. The Countess a year 
ago lost her husband, and took refuge from her 
affliction in study. 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, is one of the 
greatest living philanthropists. He has given 
in benefactions of the noblest description more 
than three-quarters of his fortune. He-is a very 
handsome, stout, florid, blue-eyed old gentle- 
man, past eighty, and with a quantity of thick 
white hair on his fine head. 

—Lord RanDOLPH CHURCHILL looks extreme- 
ly youthful in Parliament, as he lounges in even- 
ing dress on the front bench below the gangway. 
His appearance is not attractive, and he speaks 
with a bad drawl. 

—In a cemetery near old Fort Hamilton, in 
the town of Winslow, Maine, is an ancient black 
grave-stone with this inscription: ‘‘ Here lies 
the body of RicnHarp THomas, an inglishman 
by birth, a whig of ’76—a cooper by trade, now 
food for worms. Like an old Rum puncheon 
whose staves are all marked, numbered, and 
shooked, he will be raised and put together 
again by his maker.”’ 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOw recently sketched with his 
own hands, for the adornment of a Christmas 
card, the “village smithy” and the “spreading 
chestnut-tree.” 

—M. BILLE, the new Danish Minister, was the 
intimate friend of Hans CurIsTIAN ANDERSEN, 
and one of his literary executors. 

—Grace Greenwood and her pretty daughter 
are now travelling in Italy. 

—The Norwegian poet BJORNSTIERNE BsRN- 
son has written a pamphlet demanding a reduc- 
tion of the salary of the King of Norway and 
Sweden. 

—The Emperor of Germany, at the close of 
the war, presented BisMarcK with one of the 
finest woodland properties in all Europe—the 
estate of Friedrichsruhe, noted for its vast for- 
ests, full of red deer, wild boar, and game of all 
sorts. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Henry WI11s, who lately died 
in London, was one of the projectors of Punch, 
the associate of DicKENs in Household Words, 
and the brother-in-law of WiLLiaM and Ropert 
CHAMBERS. 

—Mr. Mackay, the Bonanza millionaire, is 
said to have become morose and suspicious, so 
many adventurers and impostors having prac- 
ticed on him that he has lost faith in human 
nature. 

—The Duchess of Connaught, the hereditary 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, and innumerable 
other grand ladies are great admirers of JoserH 
Mayen, the Christat Oberammergau. He is over 
six feet, has dark eyes, and long dark hair curl- 
ing on his shoulders. He lets rooms, and his 
good wife keeps a sharp look-out on his visitors. 
The Judas of the Passion Play is an old wood- 
carver, and so is Peter; Pilate peddles portman- 
teaus, and Caiaphas is the burgomaster. 

—Dvmas is occupied in writing a pamphlet 
upon the recent notable case of vitriol-throwing 
in Paris. 

—Mr. Rupert KETtwez has been made a Knight 
of the Bath on account of his work with arbitra- 
tion boards and the prevention of strikes. An- 
other K.C.B. has been given to Mr. Henry Locu 
whose wise Governorship has rescued the Isle of 
Man from political annihilation. 

—EZEKIEL, the sculptor, has furnished four 
statues for the niches in the exterior of the Art 
Gallery at Washington, those of Purpias and 
RAPHAEL having arrived last year, and those of 
MICHAEL ANGELO and ALBERT DirER being 
now ready for their places. 

—Horse-training is quite a lucrative business 
in England. JosepH Dawson, a trainer there, 
who died recently, left personal estate to the 
value of a hundred thousand dollars. 

—A couple of years ago Miss MARIE VAN sang 
in Cincinnati with the SrrakoscH opera com- 
pany, Miss Cary supporting her, BRIGNOLI sing- 
ing tenor, Miss KELLoae applauding from the 
proscenium box, and Marie Roze throwing 
flowers from the balcony box. After two years 
of hard study abroad, the same young lady has 
just made a most successful début at Rome, hav- 
ing been recalled seven times. 

—The widow of the Field-Marshal, the Count- 
ess von Wrangel, died lately in Prussia, after 
having celebrated her diamond wedding. 

—BEETHOVEN’S piano is for sale at Klausen- 
burg, Transylvania, if it has not been already 
sold. It was given the musician at the time of 
the composition of Fidelio by its maker. It is 
quite richly ornamented, and one of its panels 
bears the portrait of the great artist as he looked 
at twenty. 

—The Minister in attendance at Balmoral is 
sometimes invited to dine with the Queen, but 
ordinarily orders up his own dinner from the 
royal menu, although he can, if he please, dine 
with the Lord and Groom in Waiting. He is 
obliged to be in full dress nearly all the time, 
and he can drive or walk out but for a very short 
distance. 

—Mr. JOHN RussELL Young has many sym- 
pathizers in the loss of bis last child. A few 
years ago he buried bis little daughter Marg, 
a child of seven, but already the friend of count- 
less of her country people who had met her while 
in Paris. She was a perfectly beautiful dark- 
eyed and dark-tressed little creature, combining 
in herself all the artless innocence of a chil 
with all the gracious courtesy of a marquise of 
the old régime. Her mother once took her to 
some Austrian baths, where, shortly afterward, 
the Empress arrived with her court. The Em- 
press was at once attracted by the charmin 
child, sent for Mrs. Youne (who found herself 
installed as a person of honor in the most rigid 
court of Europe), and would not bathe at all 
without little MAMIE as an amused attendant at 
the scene of all the lords and ladies in the water 
to their shoulders, but above the shoulders wear- 
ing their plumes, point-lace, and diamonds, and 
paying her a court which she received as a mat- 
ter of course. The child had extraordinary in- 
telligence, and was — as widely mourned 
as any child that ever died, 
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Rocking-Chair embroidered 

in Tassel Stitch, Figs. 1-5. 

Tue embroidered cover for this 
rocking-chair is worked on a founda- 
tion of linen Java canvas with wool 
in Oriental colors, in tassel stitch. 
This stitch can be worked without 
the aid of a frame in any ordinary 
cross stitch design, working over four 
double threads of the canvas each 
way. The wool is cut in long ends, 
and the stitches are worked with the 
thread doubled. Fig. 3 shows the 
stitch when finished, and Figs. 4 and 
5 show the process of working ; the 
first step is shown in the unfinished 
stitch to the right in Fig.4. Begin 
with the ends of the thread on the 
right side, holding them down with 
the left thumb; make one horizontal 
stitch from right to left, taking two 
threads of the canvas on the needle, 
and draw out the thread, leaving the 
ends an inch long on the right side; 
for the second step pass over four 
threads of the canvas to the right, as 
the illustration shows, and work a 


posed of two loops and four ends, and 
two tassels cover one square of the de- 
sign. The work is begun at the lower 
edge, and continued in rows, as shown 
in Fig. 8. Fig. 2 gives the design and 
explanation of the color symbols. The 
strip of embroidery when completed is 
lined and finished at the ends with 
twisted fringe. Similar fringe borders 
the cushioned arm-rests of the chair. 


Quarter Section of Rug. 
Tue rug, of which the illustration 
gives a quarter section of the design, 
is worked on canvas in cross stitch with 
worsteds of the colors mentioned in 
the description of symbols. 


Embroidered Stool, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this stool is of carved 
walnut. The top is cushioned and cov- 
ered with velvet, which is ornament- 
ed with a strip embroidered in cross 
stitch. Fig. 2 gives the design for the 
embroidery, which is worked with 
floss silk and wools in the colors men- 
tioned in the description of symbols. 
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Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, @ 8d (lightest), Yellow-Green; @ ist (darkest), @ 2d, ® 3d (lightest), Olive Green ; 
G ist (darkest), # 2d, & 3d, © 4th (lightest), Red; & 1st (darkest), © 2d, © 3d, U 4th (lightest), Blue; ' Foundation. 
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thread is left hanging the same length. 
After completing this stitch, the thread 
is cut, leaving ends of the same length 
as the loops and ends already formed. 
In this manner each 
stitch forms a tassel, ap- 
parently fastened down 
on the foundation, com- 














Sitk cord and 
fringe finish 
the top. 
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Puff with 
Crochet 
Border. Fig. 8.—Tassex Strrcu Emprowery 
Fig. 2.—Dersiegn ror Rockine- Tue cush. ror RockrnG-Cuair, Fig. 1. 
Caair, Fig. 1.—Tasser Srirce joned top of [See Figs. 4 and 5.] 














ERY. 
Exnncinsny Fig. 4.—First Detar or 
Description of Symbols: 8 Blue; ®Ma- Tassex Srirocun Empromery, 
roon; ® Green; © Pink; - Yellow; Fiw. 3. 
@ Black; ® Foundation. 


‘ig. 5.—Szoonp Detan. or this puff is 
Tasse. Strrrou covered with 
Emsrorwrny, olive velvet, 
Fia. 8. and __ tufted 
with buttons 
covered with 
the same ma- 
terial. The 
edge of the 
velvet is con- 
cealed by the 
top of a tas- 
selled border 
of silk and 
wool, which 
is illustrated 
and described 


stitch from right to left over 
two threads, taking the nee- 
dle out at the same mesh 
from which it originally start- 
ed, and drawing the thread 
up closely. The next stitch 
is worked in the same man- 
ner, and using the same 
threads of the canvas, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration Fig. 5, except 
that where in the for- 
mer case the ends of 
the thread were left, = on page 564, 
the double loop form- ; hae tile Bazar No, 36, —= = 

ed by the working Fig. 1.—Rockiva-Cuain EMBROIDERED IN TassEL Strrcu.—[See Figs. 2-5.] Vol. XIIL.~ Purr wits Crocuer Borper. 
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Quarter or RvuG.—Cross Stitch Emsrowery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black ; © Corn-Color; 8 Peacock Blue; © Bronze; 8 Maroon; ® Olive. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses.—Satinx 
Berron-HoLe Srircu. 
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a double box- 
pleated ruffle of 
blue satin ribbon 
two inches and a half 
wide, headed with a sim- 
ilar ruffle of ribbon an 
inch wide. The top of the 





Fig. 1.—Wrarrer ror Boox. 
[See Figs. 2-4.] 






cover is embroidered in a design worked on 
white flannel, which is cut alternately in 
tabs and scallops, and pinked on the edges, 
as shown by the illustration. For the rose- 
buds in the scallops use pink and réséda 
silk, and work them in chain and herring- 
bone stitch. The forget-me-nots are worked 
in chain stitch with blue and in knotted 
stitch with yellow silk. 


LAMP-CHIMNEY COVER. 





Scrap-Basket. 
Tuts scrap-basket is made of splints and 
thin cane rods, and is ‘varnished: golden 





Wrapper, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Sritcn EmBrorwery. 


y 
& 

brown. Blue and_ red 

shaded embroidery (tam- 

bour) braids are run 


through the cane rods. 


Wrapper for Book, 
Figs. 1-4. 


For this wrapper, which 
is designed to protect the 
cover of a book, cut of gray 
linen two pieces of suita- 
ble length and width, and 
embroider the upper layer 
of the material, as 
shown by Fig. 1, with 
figures and initials (see 
Figs. 2 and 3), which 
are worked with goldin 
brown and black silk 
over canvas in cross 
stitch. Lay the pieces 





Fig. 4.—Wraprer ror Boox.—[See 
Figs. 1-3.] 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Wuitr 
EmBrorery. 


of material one upon the other, stitch them to- 
gether on the edges, button-hole stitch them with 
black silk on the ends of the part covering the 
back of the book, fold the wrapper the size of 
the book, and to fasten the turned-down corners 
work eyelet-holes (see Fig. 4), through which run 
narrow ribbon, which is tied in a bow. 


Monogram.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
THis monogram is worked on canvas with 
worsted or silk in two contrasting colors. 


Buffet-Table with Cover, Figs. 1-5. 

Tus walnut buffet-table, which Fig. 1 shows 
folded and with a ‘cover, may be unfolded as 
shown by Fig. 2, so as to form three shelves 
supported by pillars. For the cover a piece of 
Russian linen fifty-five inches long and twenty- 


Tus lamp-chimney cov- 
er is made of card-board 
an inch and seven- 
eighths long, cover- 
ed with blue sat- 
in, and trim- 
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Fig. 8.—Dersien ror TaBie- 
Cover, Fie. 1.—Ho.rern-Work 
AND VIENNA Cross 
Srircu,. 








Fig. 4.—Dersien ror Tasie-Cover, Fic. 1. 
Ho.sein-Work aNd Vienna Cross Stircu. 























ig. 3.—Inittats FoR Book Wrapper, Fic. 1. 
Cross Stritch EmBroipery. 
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five inches wide, which is 
trimmed on one side and 
on the ends with a © 
border and knotted  . 
fringe, is required. 
border 
worked 


red 
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Fig. 1.—Burret-Tasie wira Cover.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
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worked over 
threads of the 


The 2d and 
3d rounds con- 
sist of  trans- 
posed dk., of 
which always 2 
are worked one 
above another, 
as shown by 
the illustration. 
Tie every4and4 
knotting threads 


together with 
red cotton, and 
repeat twice 


the 2d and 3d rounds. 
Before tying the tas- 
sels in the last round, 
insert a strand 
white cotton, and cut 
all the fringe strands 
even. 


i 





in Hol- 
bein - work 

and in Vien- 
na cross stitch, 
each stitch being 
three 
linen 


e Monocram.—Cross 
sy Stirco Emprowery. 


Fig. 2.—Burret-TaBLe witHovt Cover.—|[See F 


of 












‘ig. 2—Borper ror Dresses.—Satin anp 
Fig. 2.—Borper ror D 
BuTtTon-HOLE Sritcu. 





Fig. 5.—Desien ror Taprr-Cover, Fia. 1 
Hoipern-Work AND VIENNA Cross Srrret 


in height and width. 
tion of the border, 


Fig. 
m both sides of which 
| are worked similar figures in the design 
ct) Fig. 5. In the corners these figures should 
} be worked in the design shown by Fig. 4 
3elow the embroidery draw out 6 threads 
of the material for a drawn-work design, 
and overcast every 3 of the threads left 
standing with white cotton. Turn down 
and stitch the edge for a hem. For the 
fringe, which is sewed to the cover, tie a 
suitable number of knotting threads of 
white linen thread on a foundation thread, 
and work first one round of dk. (double 
knot; that is, one right and one left knot). 


3 shows a see 
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ig. 1.) 





ig. 2.—Borper ror LInGeRiz.—WuiItE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Borders for Lingerie—White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked in satin, tent, and 
button-hole stitch with fine white embroidery 
cotton, 


Borders for Dresses.—Satin and Button- 
hole Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

TnesE borders are worked on white batiste with 
white and colored cotton. Having transferred the 
outlines of the design to the material, run them 
with cotton, and for the connecting bars stretch 
fine crochet cotton. The cross figures are darned 
in point de reprise. Work the dots in satin stitch 
with light brown, and the edge of the design fig- 
ures in button-hole stitch with blue cotton. 
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CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE ASH. 


“What a pity! What a thousand pities!” 
said Augusta Latrobe, with cumulative sympathy, 
when she heard the sad news, and how gentle 
Mrs. Branscombe had died as she had lived, with- 
out giving trouble to any one, with no parade of 
circumstance—quietly effacing herself to the last. 
** How I wish that she had lived a little longer!” 

“What is the use of wishing in that childish 
way?” replied Mrs. Morshead, severely.. ‘She 
went when she was called. That was enough for 
her; and it ought to be enough for you, and all 
of us.” 

“But if that call had only been put off for a 
little while !” said the graceless widow, quite seri- 
ously. “If that poor dear Stella could have been 
married before it came !” 

“Oh yes, of course; Stella’s marriage is what 
runs in your head,” returned the mother, with 
fierce sarcasm. “That is all that you think of— 
all that any of you modern young women think 
of. Poor dear Mrs. Branscombe might have lived 
or died so far as she herself was concerned, and 
much you, or any ene of your kind, would have 
eared. So long as that young minx had got her 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe both might 
have died twenty times over, and not one of you 
would have thought twice of them, poor dear 
souls !” 

“] don’t think that,” said Augusta, tranquilly. 
“But as things are, it only makes two sorrows 
instead of one. If Stella had been safely mar- 
ried, it would have been so much out of the fire. 
And it does no one any good that she and Cyril 
Ponsonby should be unhappy.” 

“And you would have them marry, and that 
poor dear woman not cold in her grave yet?” 
said Mrs. Morshead. “Upon my word, Augusta, 
you are a nice kind of daughter,I must say. A 
mother is nothing to you, it seems—only a money- 
box that you can put your hand into when you 
want anything from her, and care no more about 
when you have done. As for thinking that you 
owe duty to a parent, that you should be loving, 
obedient, respectful—oh no! we are far too lib- 
eral for such old-fashioned notions nowadays. It 
is as much as we poor old people can expect if 
you young ones allow that we have the right to 
live at all. Why don’t you get us all out of the 
way, so that you can do what you like with what 
we leave ?” 

“To be sorry for Mrs. Branscombe’s death does 
not look as if I did not care for mothers in gen- 
eral,” said Augusta. 

“Yes, but why are you sorry? For Stella’s 
sake, not her own,” retorted Mrs. Morshead. 

“No, for her own,” insisted Augusta. “I was 
very fond of Mrs. Branscombe, she was so gentle 
and sweet-tempered; and she was always very, 
very good to me; so I ought to have been fond 
of her, and I was.” 

“Perhaps her temper was not tried as some 
persons’ is,” said Mrs. Morshead, grimly. “ And 
remember, Augusta, it is not so difficult to be 
good-tempered with people when you do not see 
too much of them,” she added, significantly. 
“ The test is when you live with them, and learn 
all their disagreeable ways, and see their selfish- 
ness and heartlessness. Let Mrs. Branscombe 
have been tried as some people are, and I dare 
say she would have done no better than her 
neighbors.” 

“TI think she did better than most,” returned 
her daughter. “Every one knows what an ami- 
able darling she was. She was a perfect angel.” 

“You are always in extremes, Augusta. How 
I wish you would learn to be more moderate and 
sensible! But you always were one of the most 
exaggerating children possible, and I see no im- 
provement in you—no sign that you are getting 
rid of your silly habit, which is nothing better 
than telling stories, when you come to think of it.” 

Mrs. Morshead spoke angrily, and in her an- 
ger let some stitches drop in her knitting, which 
did not tend to improve her temper. 

“Tt is a bad habit,” said Augusta, who seldom 
eared to defend herself, “ but one very difficult 
to overcome,” smiling. “ Big words come so natu- 
rally to one.” 

“Naturally! A-woman of your age, with a son 
to educate, excusing yourself like a silly girl, be- 
cause it is natural!” growled Mrs. Morshead. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Augusta. 
I am sure it makes me quite miserable when I 
think of that poor dear,child, and how he is be- 
ing ruined by the way in which he is brought up.” 

“T hope not quite ruined, mamma,” said Au- 
rusta, cheerfully, “I do my best for him; and 
on the whole he is a very good little man.” 

“He is a troublesome little monkey, that is 
what he is,” said Mrs. Morshead, crossly. “A 
good little man, indeed !—a tiresome little toad, 
you mean—always in some mischief or other! I 
met him yesterday in the garden with a beautiful 
large jum in hishand. And now, Augusta, 
you will please to understand, I will not have that 
boy pick my flowers. Once for all—and I will 
not give you a second warning—if ever I find him 
with another garden flower, he shall not go near 
the beds again. He shall not break and destroy 
everything as he does, as if he were lord and 
master, forsooth. Not in my lifetime, Augusta. 
When I am dead and gone you can cv what you 
like—dance on my grave, if you like, as I dare 
say you will. Idon’t expect much else from you. 
But while I am alive I am mistress, and will not 
be trampled under foot by an undutiful girl and 
her noisy, impudent, troublesome little boy. I 





have seen too much of that kind of thing in oth- 
ers to submit to it myself. So I tell you in time.” 

“T am sorry if Tony picked the flowers,” said 
Augusta. “He has strict orders never to do so, 
and I have never known him disobey.” 

“Then how did he get that geranium yester- 
day, I should like to know ?” said Mrs. Morshead, 
sharply. “ Did it pick itself and put itself into 
his hand? I suppose that is what you will be 
saying next.” 

“He told me he found it lying on the long 
walk. Perhaps Page dropped it when he was 
bringing in the flowers for the table,” said Au- 

usta. 

“He told a falsehood,” returned Mrs. Mors- 
head, sharply. “ Page never lets the flowers fall. 
And now he shall be punished for two faults in- 
stead of one.” 

Augusta said no more. She never encouraged 
a discussion of any kind on her little son, whom 
she kept out of his grandmother’s sight as much 
as possible. It was the only thing to do, though 
for doing it she was of course blamed by her mo- 
ther, as she would have been had she done the 
contrary. The terrible old woman had been a 
harsh mother even to her own child; to her 
grandchild she was simply cruel, though the lit- 
tle fellow was as good as the traditional gold of 
the nursery simile. Yet had he been a boy-an- 
gel come down from heaven, she would have fallen 
foul of him for some fault evolved out of her own 
hard temper and spirit of opposition. It was for 
nothing that could be changed that she rated him 
as she did. If he was quiet, she said it made her 
nervous to see a little fellow like that so unnatu- 
rally still, and she was sure he had water on the 
brain, and was half idiotic, or that he was sulky, 
and deserved a whipping to get the black dog off 
his back. If he was lively and a little restless, 
after the manner of his age, she sent him out of 
the room with a rebuke for making too much 
noise—perhaps the rebuke was translated into 
the action of a box on his ears, which effectually 
damped his childish gayety, and changed his mer- 
ry laugh to bitter sobs. It was impossible for 
him to do right, for his very existence at all was 
the offense. Was he not the son of that dis- 
graceful Professor Latrobe ?—that penniless phys- 
icist who had married Augusta Morshead with- 
out making a settlement, and had died without 
leaving her an income? And when Mrs. Mors- 
head thought of this she wondered at her own 
goodness in receiving back to the Laurels at all 
her undutiful daughter and this living witness of 
her fault. 

This marriage with a poor man who had been 
unable to provide for her was the terrible hold 
that Mrs. Morshead had over her daughter, and 
the gigantic grievance of a life that had ever 
been one long rondo of grievances, variation suc- 
ceeding to variation, but the main theme—the 
wickedness of the world—ever the same. Had 
Professor Latrobe been alive and wealthy, she 
would have found some other peg on which to 
hang the pall of her dissatisfaction; but as he 
was dead, and as he had died poor, she was 
spared the trouble of going farther ; and his wid- 
ow and child had the benefit of her bitterness 
and complainings. 

“ And I will not have him brought up in these 
extravagant habits of yours,” continued Mrs. 
Morshead, after a pause. ‘“ Considering that you 
have not a penny of your own, Augusta, and have 
to come to me for everything you want, I must 
say you are dreadfully extravagant, and might 
be more considerate. You never think of what 
things cost, and just squander away the money 
as if it were so much water or sand.” 

“T am very sorry, mamma, but I really did 
think I had been careful,” said Augusta, who was 
in truth a marvel of economical resource and 
thriftiness. 

“ Careful! and there is that boy of yours in 
his best clothes to-day gone off to play with that 
little Turk, Nora Pennefather! You call that 
being careful, do you? Idonot. A pretty mess 
he will be in when he comes back from that 
house, the most untidy, disorderly place in all 
Highwood! How you can let him associate with 
that horrid little girl I can not think.” 

“ Why, you see, mamma, Nora is the only child 
of Tony’s age in the place ; and it is good for him 
to have a playmate sometimes,” said Augusta. 

“Not such a forward little hussy as that,” re- 
torted Mrs. Morshead. “ Better be a nice, well- 
conducted little fellow without playmates than go 
rampaging and racketing about with Nora Penne- 
father. The state he will be in when he comes 
home !—all covered with jam or torn to tatters. 
I know. Where is the money to come from to 
support all this recklessness? It will end in my 
having to give up this place ; I foresee that; and 
you might .as well dig my grave at once as ask 
me to give up the Laurels. But I have not For- 
tunatus’s purse, and I can not do everything.” 

“ His every-day clothes are really too shabby 
to be worn outside the garden,” said Augusta. 
“T have mended and patched till I can mend and 
patch no more; and your grandson should be 
decent, for your sake, you see,” she added, with a 
pretty smile and playful, half-caressing accent. 

“My grandson, indeed! A pretty grandson 
you have given me—a beggar’s child !” grumbled 
the old woman. 

“ And now that we are talking of Tony’s ward- 
robe, shall I go to Graham’s and order a new 
suit for him?” continued Augusta, speaking as 
if she had not heard her mother’s last words 
—speaking, too, as if it were quite easy to ask 
for what she wanted, and just as certain that she 
would get it when she had asked for it. “He 
really is getting so disreputable !” she went on to 
say, tranquilly as to manner, whatever she might 
feel; “and as his best suit is not overfresh as it 
is, it will soon be worn-out if he takes it into 
daily use, as indeed, mamma, he must very soon. 
Children knock their clothes out so soon.” 

“Then he should be taught not to knock them 
out,” said Mrs, Morshead, in reply. “That is 





just where I blame you, Augusta. You never 
teach him anything ; never check, nor contradict, 
nor correct him from one day’s end tothe other. 
You let him do just as he likes—scamper all over 
the house helter-skelter like a wild colt, run wild 
about the place, pull the flowers, tear bis clothes, 
tell falsehoods—do just as he likes, as if he were 
a savage. And I have to bear the brunt, and pay 
for all his mischief. And yet I am not allowed 
a voice in the matter. My goodness! you should 
have seen the way in which we were brought up. 
As if we would have dared to have disputed our 
mother’s will, as you and that boy of yours dis- 
pute mine!” 

“Dear mamma, I only wish to please you,” 
said Augusta, sweetly. 

“Please me!” she grumbled. “It is an odd 
way you take, Augusta. For my part, I do not 
know what the world is coming to. You young 
people and your children are just appalling. That 
is what you are.” 

“T am sorry you think Iam doing badly by my 
child and you,” said Augusta, with a slight twitch 
about her lips, though her voice was quite smooth 
and gentle. “ But we have not settled about the 
clothes yet. Shall I order him a new suit at 
Graham’s ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. “TI will 
see to it myself. You are not to be trusted with 
anything, Augusta. Make out your list, and let 
me look over it. If Ido not keep an eye on you, 
goodness knows what folly you may not commit! 
I might as well have two children to look after,” 
she added, twitching the knitted woollen shawl 
over her shoulders with an impatient pull. “TI 
have everything to do; and you might be such a 
help to me if you would.” 

“T would help you, mamma, gladly, if you 
would let me,” said her daughter. 

“Vex me by your incapacity, and ruin me by 
your extravagance, you mean,” was the ungracious 
response. “I wish I could trust to you; but how 
can I, such a light-minded feather-head as you are ? 
Tell me what you want for that boy of yours ; if, 
indeed, you know yourself what it is. Oh!”’—as 
her daughter brought out a written list from her 
work-basket—“ you have got it all cut and dried, 
have you? Upon my word, Augusta, you have 
coolness enough for a dozen, That I will say of 
you. However, give it to me, and let me see what 
you have had the audacity to put down.” 

Augusta rose from her place and came over to 
her mother, with the list of poor Tony’s neces- 
saries inher hand. This terrible old woman took 
the paper, re-adjusted her spectacles, and read it, 
sotto voce, to herself. It was a very modest list— 
the least that could possibly be done with; but 
Mrs. Morshead read each insignificant item as 
if it were a question of nuggets and white ele- 
phants. 

Her daughter continued her work of embroid- 
ering a silk jacket with bugles as quietly as if her 
heart had not sunk and her courage had not died. 
Of all the pains included in her dependent posi- 
tion this of asking her mother for clothes for her 
child was perhaps the worst to bear. 

At last Mrs. Morshead, looking over her specta- 
cles, and holding out the paper disdainfully, came 
to the point. 

“How can you be so absurd, Augusta, as to 4 
make out such a ridiculous list as that ?” she said, 
crossly. “Do you want the poor child to look 
like the beggar he is? Not while I have a six- 
pence to spend on his comfort and respectability. 
A black and white check for his best! It is an 
insult to me to propose such a thing. He shall 
have a velvet; and the black and white can go 
for every day. I can not have him go about the 
world in the disgraceful state you think good 
enough for him. He is my grandson; and if 
you do not care for his appearance, I do.” 

“You are very good, mamma,” said Augusta, 
affectionately. “Iam sure I am most grateful to 
you.” 

“Good? of course I am good! Whoever 
thought I was not?” snapped the mother. “A 
great deal too good to you, such a tiresome, unduti- 
ful girl as you are; and soI tell you. ButI will 
not have you say that I do not do my duty by 
your poor little boy. Poor little fellow! He has 
only me to look to; and he shall not be neglected, 
as you would be quite willing to neglect him, if I 
did not look after him.” 

Augusta made no answer. With the sweetest 
manner and the most unruffled sweetness of tem- 
per, she had a wonderful way of sticking to her 
point and dropping all side issues. She had ac- 
complished her main purpose of the moment, and 
secured a new supply of clothes for her son ; and 
whether her mother took the tone of the child’s 
protector against her neglect, or whether she had, 
which was just as likely, given her a severe scold- 
ing for extravagance, it was much the same to 
Augusta. The grant of the new supply was the 
bread; the manner in which it was made was the 
bitter sauce wherewith that bread had to be eaten. 
Still the former was the essential fact, the latter 
only an adventitious circumstance; and while 
grateful for the one, she must pass over the other 
as unimportant. Yet, oh! how ardently she 
wished that she could find her bread in any other 
corn field than this thorny one of home !—that she 
could insure her son’s fortune by any other means 
than this of submission to her mother’s tyranny 
and contempt! But until some other haven of 
refuge presented itself—would it ever ?—she was 
bound to this, stony, inhospitable, grudging, as it 
was. And her only wisdom was to make the best 
of that which she could not mend and must per- 
force endure. 

The conversation went no further on uncom- 
fortable ways for the present; for soon after Mrs. 

Morshead had flung her last poisoned little shaft 
the servant announced “ Mr. Kemp,” and not even 
the terrible old woman was quite equal to the task 
of scolding her daughter as her greeting to a vis- 
itor. She contented herself, therefore, with an 
angry kind of grunt as a tall, grave, quiet-man- 
nered but pleasant-looking man came into the 





room, and strode across the floor with the bearing 
of a soldier and the look of a king. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Loox1né first at Augusta, with a slight smile of 
pleasure round his mouth and a certain gladness 
in his eyes, Sandro Kemp, the artist, formally 
greeted Mrs. Morshead before he spoke to her 
daughter, as it was but good-breeding to do. But 
he greeted her as one to whom she was no bug- 
bear, terrible as she might be to others—one who 
neither courted nor feared her, and who knew 
how to hold his own without interfering with her 
rights, or suffering her to go beyond her lawful 
boundaries and into his domain. The very core 
of Sandro Kemp’s character was that grave and 
manly kind of dignity which neither takes liber- 
ties nor allows them ; that proud humility, coupled 
with self-respect, which makes a man acknowl- 
edge the short-comings of his position in the world, 
while conscious of his own intrinsic worth; that 
large kind of disdain for, yet submission to, so- 
cial barriers and conventional hinderances which 
marks one who understands the higher laws of 
life, but who will not impose his own convictions 
on another; that steadfastness to his own side 
and toleration for the side opposed to him which 
proclaims the true liberal and the man with an 
educated conscience. Even his enemies—and he 
had enemies, like others—were forced to admit 
that he was never intolerant nor selfish, though 
such as Mrs. Morshead said that was only because 
he was latitudinarian for the one part, and wanted 
to make friends with the Mammon of Unright- 
eousness for the other. For all that, when they 
took it in hand tocirculate stories to his discredit, 
they had first to invent them. 

There were not wanting some in Highwood with 
this faculty for creating fancy biographies, and 
Sandro had his full share of their odd unrooted 
flowers of imagination. He was unmarried, hand- 
some, poor, and a favorite with women, and of 
that plastic profession which gives a gentleman 
no standing of itself, but is honorable or mean 
according to proficiency and emolument. Hence 
he was a fair target for the spears of the idle 
and the jealous; and among those who liked him 
least, and who were most anxious to find the weak 
places in his armor, and to thrust therein their 
lance-heads, the chief was the terrible old woman 
who held sway at the Laurels. 

Sandro Kemp was indeed no favorite with Mrs. 
Morshead, He was only an architect; only an art- 
ist; a man who gave lessons when he could find 
pupils ; who drew pictures for his amusement, and 
designed houses for his daily bread; and Mrs. 
Morshead was always ready to ask, and wanting 
to know, what kind of profession that was for a 
man who called himself a gentleman. And he 
was poor. He lived in lodgings because he was 
not able to afford a house; and he was unmar- 
ried because he was not able to afford a wife, 
unless he could find one with money, and silly 
enough to stoop to his condition. He paid his 
way honestly and punctually—so much must be 
said; “but what a way it was!” Mrs. Morshead 
used to say with disdain when she discussed Mr. 
Kemp’s personal history, as she was prone to do; 
no one knew exactly why, for it was one which 
gave her no pleasure to contemplate. Especially 
was she prone to discuss him with Augusta, and 
always with strange acrimony, as if seeking to 
indemnify herself for the restraint put on her by 
the irresistible dignity of his presence. 

“Sandy Kemp,” as she was fond of calling him 
—in derision for the somewhat affected name 
which had been imposed on him by a dilettante 
godfather, who coated the pill with a golden prom- 
ise that he did not keep—“ Sandy Kemp” might 
have committed some crime in the dark days of 
his obscure past for the doubt rising into certainty 
which she expressed of his character, and the dis- 
like for his person which she always hinted had 
its full justification if only she might tell all she 
knew. ‘Sandy Kemp” was bold, and knew nei- 
ther his place nor his betters; and some day she 
would tell him so. He should remember who he 
was, and how his position was one strictly of suf- 
ferance—architects and artists, and queer people 
of that kind, not being gentlefolks like those who 
owned houses, and whose forefathers were lying 
decently in the church-yard, with mural tablets 
on the church walls to commemorate their names, 
dates, andages. And therefore, if “Sandy Kemp” 
had the good fortune to be taken notice of by 
those who were gentlefolks, he ought to remem- 
ber that it was only out of benevolence, and not 
because of his own merits. “Sandy Kemp” was 
first a Radical—and probably a Freethinker— 
then a declared Communist and a professed Athe- 
ist, according to the ascending scale of her dis- 
pleasure. And “Sandy Kemp” did not know his 
own mothcr-tongue, for in a speech made at the 
school feast he said that he was “averse from” 
something or other; and who that understands 
the English language says “averse from,” Mrs. 
‘Morslead would like to know; an ignorant fellow 
like this setting himself up to speak and teach! 
It was enough to make the dead turn in their 

aves, 

Though she tried hard, Mrs. Morshead never 
could induce Augusta to take up the cudgels in 
the artist’s defense. Poor Augusta had enough 
to do with her own affairs and Tony’s. She did 
not want more on her hands than she had al- 
ready. When Ler mother was more than usually 
rabid concerning this one of her many bétes noires 
she would try to turn the conversation into some 
other channel, which always had the effect of 
making Mrs. Morshead more angry than before, 
and of concentrating her bitterness on herself. 
Still, she carefully refrained from defending any 
one whom her mother chose to attack-—Sandro 
Kemp or another, And the sense of drawing 
blank given by her imperturbable quietness made 
the terrible old woman more terrible still for 
want of attrition and a safety-valve, Just as the 
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dentition of certain animals requires something 
which they can tear and gnaw, so did Mrs. Mors- 
head’s temper demand some one with whom ‘she 
could quarrel. If Augusta would have yielded 
to her in this, and would every now and then have 
had a wordy wrangle, perhaps things would have 
been better in the end, and she would have gained 
by the process. The air would have been cleared ; 
the old woman would have got rid of some of her 
chronic ill temper in fierce epithets and unjust 
accusations; she would have gratified her vanity 
by her cleverness in vituperation; and then the 
inevitable reaction would have set in, and things 
would have gone on better until the next accu- 
mulation of moral thunder-clouds had to be dis- 
persed by an explosion. 

This possibility, however, never entered into 
the calculations of that sweet-tempered, self-re- 
strained, and reasonable creature, her daughter. 
It seemed to Augusta the best policy to make 
herself round because her mother was angular, 
and smooth to her spiky irritability, so that both 
should not move on the same hard lines together, 
but one might slip while the other struck. Act- 
ing on these principles, she carefully abstained 
from taking up the glove so continually thrown 
down on Mr. Kemp’s account, letting everything 
pass as blandly as if venomous insinuations were 
friendly praises, and bitter accusations kindly 
confessions of interest and respect—which had 
the effect of making Mrs. Morshead more than 
ever inimical to the artist, and of late more dis- 
agreeable to, and somewhat suspicious of, her 
daughter. So that now when Sandro came into 
the room, and greeted her with the conventional 
“ How do you do, Mrs. Morshead ?” she gave more 
of a grunt than an answer, as she offered him 
two hard, inhospitable fingers, which she twitched 
out of his with an impatient jerk almost before 
he had touched them, But Sandro only thought 
within himself, “This terrible old creature is in 
worse form than usual, to-day,” looking anxiously 
to Augusta to see if any signs of trouble were 
visible on that fair, smooth, placid face. There 
were none. The young widow had learned not 
only to control herself, but also her muscles ; and 
she could make her face, when she chose, no 
more expressive than a sweet and mindless wax- 
en-work. And this was what she made it now in 
answer to the artist’s eyes. 

“T suppose you have heard the painful news ?” 
said Sandro, after he had been seated for a short 
time, and had discussed the weather and the pros- 
pects of the political harvest in the bills which 
had to be got in and those which had been aban- 
doned—for Mrs. Morshead was a politician inter 
alia, and liked to air her theories. Those theo- 
ries were always diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Kemp’s ideas ; of that he was very certain, what- 
ever he might say, The terrible old woman would 
not have agreed with him had he echoed her own 
sentiments; and she set her heel on every inde- 
pendent assertion as if it had been a personal 
affront intended for her, and to be resented ac- 
cordingly. 

“You mean Mrs. Branscombe ?” she answered. 
“ Yes, of course we have heard it. There are al- 
ways plenty of ravens in the world to come about 
you with their croakings and dead worms and 
things. No fear of not hearing of one’s friends’ 
deaths and ruin. What I should like to see 
would be a little more alacrity in telling me good 
news.” 

She said this with the manner that seemed to 
accuse Sandro Kemp of Mrs. Branscombe’s death, 
at the same time insinuating that he had no end 
of good things under his cloak which he refrain- 
ed from bringing out because of the inbred per- 
versity and wickedness of his nature. 

Augusta’s delicate cheeks became a trifle deep- 
er in tint. 

“That poor Stella, how she will feel it!” she 
said, hurriedly. 

“They ought to have been prepared; it was 
their own fault if they were not,” returned her 
mother, grimly. ‘They knew that she had heart- 
disease, and might be taken at any moment.” 

“ But no one is prepared for the sudden death 
of one much loved,” said Sandro, gently. ‘“ Love 
refuses to be influenced by any mere fact of 
mental knowledge.” 

“ Oh, I am not clever enough for metaphysics,” 
said Mrs. Morshead, with a sneer. “I only know 
that we die when our hour has come, and that we 
ought to be prepared, All this extravagant grief 
is just rebellion against God’s goodness, and no 
sentimentality can make anything else of it.” 

“JT was not aware that there was any extrava- 
gant grief at Rose Hill,” said Sandro, quietly ; 
“and do you call the recognition of the emotions 
sentimentality, Mrs. Morshead? We can not 
speak of humanity without taking them into ac- 
count.” 

“T call everything sentimentality that sets itself 
against honest common-sense,” said Mrs, Mors- 
head; “and everything atheism that questions 
the plain will of God,” she added, significantly. 

“That may be; but no one was advocating ei- 
ther the one or the other,” said Sandro. “We 
were only talking of the shock that Mrs. Brans- 
combe’s sudden death must have been to them 
all at Rose Hill, and especially to poor Miss 
Branscombe, who loved her mother so dearly.” 

“ As to that, I dare say she will manage to get 
over her shock in a very short time,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, with a vicious glance at Augusta. 
“Girls do not care nowadays so much for their 
mothers as to break their hearts when they go. 
A good riddance some would say—some not a 
hundred miles from here.” 

“Would they? Ido not know these young la- 
dies,” answered Sandro. ‘“ And at all events Miss 
Branscombe is not one of them.” 

“Miss Branscombe is no better. than other 
modern young misses. She has her lover; and 
what do you think she cares for a mother, dead 
or alive, in comparison with that?” said Mrs. 
Morshead. “Mothers are only made for their 
children’s convenience, according to the horrible 





doctrines of the present day. Children owe noth- 
ing to their parents—no love, no duty, no obedi- 
ence—nothing! They live just for themselves 
and their own pleasures; for nothing else in the 
world; and that is modern daughterliness! I 
wonder it doesn’t bring down a judgment from 
Heaven, I declare I do.” 

“ Are we quite so bad as this, mamma? I 
don’t think you really believe it,” said Augusta, 
lightly, trying to give a brighter tone to the con- 
versation. 

Mrs. Morshead looked up from under her heavy 


. frowning brows. 


“T do not think you need ask,” she said, with 
sullen emphasis. 

“No,” said Sandro Kemp, with perfect gravity 
and sweetness ; “indeed, Mrs. Latrobe need not. 
Every one knows her marvellous amiability, and 
how superior she is both as a daughter and a 
mother. She is the bright example of the whole 
neighborhood—a standard for all the others to 
live by and come up to if they can.” 

“IT wish them joy,” said Mrs. Morshead, twitch- 
ing her shawl, while Augusta laughed in her bright, 
careless way; but those two pink spots on her 
cheeks burned somewhat uncomfortably. “It is 
as well to have a standard, certainly,” she con- 
tinued, lifting her lip and showing her two eye- 
teeth as a dog shows his fangs when he snarls. 

“They could not have a better,” said Sandro, 
something burning on his cheeks too, and pass- 
ing, despite himself, into his eyes. 

“When and where did you take your lessons in 
flattery, Mr. Kemp?” asked Mrs. Morshead, with 
a quick, suspicious glance from the artist’s some- 
what too eloquent face to her daughter’s—serene, 
impassive, unmoved, save for that slightly height- 
ened color. “ Have you been to Ireland, may I 
ask ?” 

“And kissed the blarney-stone?” he added, 
with a smile. ‘No, nor have I had any lessons 
that I can remember. Perhaps, though, my mo- 
ther gave them to me when she used to tell me 
to look for the good in life rather than the bad, 
and never to be afraid of recognizing beauty and 
virtue when I saw them.” 

“To my way of thinking, truth stands first of 
all things,” said Mrs. Morshead. ‘Beauty and 
virtue are all very well when you find them, but 
I should like to know where you do.” 

“ Often,” said Sandro, emphatically —“ far more 
often than not, so that my principle of admiring 
what is lovely is identical with yours of confess- 
ing the truth before all things.” 

“The two are identical in Stella Branscombe, 
and so they were in poor dear Mrs. Branscombe,” 
said Augusta. 

How much she longed to change this second 
current of talk! Yet into whatever channel she 
might direct it, there was always the same dan- 
ger of collision and disagreement. 

“Mrs. Branscombe could not have been a very 
nice woman in reality, to have ever married that 
contemptible old fribble,” said Mrs. Morshead. 
“Of all the men I have ever known I think he 
is the most contemptible ; and I have known some 
that come very near him.” Here she looked at 
Sandro. “Still, he is about the worst, take him 
for all in all.” 

“Yours is a wide net, Mrs. Morshead,” said 
Sandro. “At least Mr. Branscombe does no one 
any harm, and if he has aspirations and ideas 
beyond his power of adequate expression, it is 
his misfortune rather than his fault.” 

“Tt is only his vanity that makes him attempt 
more than he can do,” said Mrs. Morshead. “I 
am sure those ridiculous bits of poetry which he 
has printed in gold on glazed cards, and sends 
about to all the neighborhood, make one ill to 
read them, such horrid stuff as they are! I am 
a plain woman, Mr. Kemp, and speak plain Eng- 
lish—which every one does not do.” 

“Vanity, or the need of occupation? Vanity, 
or the honest belief that he has done well, and 
that he gives his neighbors pleasure in reading 
and hearing what he does? We must have some 
interest in life; and it is better to have one of 
a harmless kind, even though the execution be 
weak, than to spend one’s time in idleness and 
gossip,” said the artist. 

“He has his home and his family, his estate, 
and all the parish business that he ought to do, 
and does not. If he chose, he could have inter- 
est and occupation enough without writing bad 
poetry and painting worse pictures,” snapped 
Mrs. Morshead. 

“ He would still have some unoccupied time on 
his hands,” said the artist. ‘“ We men can not 
employ our spare hours in doing the dainty stitch- 
work which comes so naturally to you ladies.” 

He looked at Augusta’s length of silk, with her 
traceries of bugles and beads. 

“Then let him do some good with his time,” 
said Mrs. Morshead.. “ We have poverty and ig- 
norance enough among us; let him help these, 
and leave the silly trash that he calls art, for- 
sooth! alone. Art,indeed! Art is a bad busi- 
ness for a man when it is his profession, and he 
has to get his bread by it; but when he does 
not do even this, it is worse than child’s-play.” 

“Talking of art, Mrs. Latrobe, have you read 
the review of the Academy in the last week’s 
Saturday? It is the best that I have seen for a 
long time. I should like to know who wrote it. 
Whoever did, knew what he was about.” 

As he said this Sandro turned to Augusta with 
an imprudent sigh of relief. The sour temper 
and jangling contradictiousness of her mother 
had never tried him so much as they did to-day, 
and he had never pitied that sweet, fair woman 
so much, when he thought of her hourly subjec- 
tion to this bard domestic martyrdom. 

“ Are you praised in it, Mr. Kemp ?” asked Mrs. 
Morshead, with an unpleasant laugh. 

“Yes, I have read it,” answered Augusta, hast- 
ily, her words breaking through her mother’s. 
“Tt seemed, indeed, wonderfully well done; very 
just, so far as I could make out, and very appre- 
ciative.” 





“Oh, these things are all managed behind 
backs !” interrupted Mrs. Morshead. “ Ca’ me, ca’ 
thee; that is the rule. That review was bought 
and paid for by every man who was praised in it. 
I would stake my life on it.” 

“ And I would stake mine that you are wrong,” 
said the artist, a little warmly. “Do you allow 
no honesty in the world, Mrs. Morshead ?” 

“ As much as I can see through a microscope— 
no more,” was the bitter reply. 

“ Ah, well, I do not agree with you,” he said. 
“T believe in men and women as the best things 
we know; and I should be sorry to hold the pes- 
simist doctrines which are so fashionable just 
now.” 

“And what may you please to mean by your 
pessimist doctrines ?” asked Mrs. Morshead, throw- 
ing a satirical emphasis on the words. “I ama 
plain, old-fashioned woman, and have not learned 
your modern jargon.” 

“Do you remember an old paper in Addison’s 
Spectator,” said Sandro, “where a parallel de- 
scription is given of two women, Melissa and 
Arachne? Arachne is the pessimist there; and 
pessimism means simply a belief in the sinful- 
ness and wretchedness of humanity rather than 
in its goodness and aspiration; a delight in find- 
ing out the blemishes everywhere rather than in 
dwelling on the beauties; making ourselves un- 
happy in the shadow, but not rejoicing in the sun- 
light; seeing the evil all round, and denying the 
good. That is pessimism, and that is the fash- 
ionable philosophy of our day. To me it is mor- 
bid, sickly, untrue, and infinitely disastrous to 
the character of those who hold it, and false to 
the truth of things as they are.” 

“Tt is certainly a very suicidal kind of doc- 
trine,” said Augusta, as her contribution of rose 
leaves. “It is so far more pleasant, as well as 
more charitable, to think well and not ill of 
people.” 

Just for one instant she lifted her eyes to the 
artist’s face, and looked at him as if in self-for- 
getfulness, her eyes full of sweetness and admi- 
ration. Then she let them fall on her work ; and 
again that faint color, which was her most mark- 
ed sign of feeling, stole over her face and neck 
like the reflection of a rosy cloud cast on the snow. 

He also changed color as he looked at her with 
as much inquiry as earnestness. His eyes seem- 
ed to ask hers what they meant, and what was 
true, and what only the appearance of things. 
Then he passed his hand over his beard, accord- 
ing to a way he had, and checked a sigh as a man 
turning from a lovely picture which he could not 
hope to possess, from the vision of some sweet 
peaceful valley which he must not enter, turning 
back to the bare prose of his naked home, to the 
barren desolation of his lonely way. 

“ Fools’ paradises!” sneered Mrs. Morshead. 
“ Believe in men and women, when the best friend 
you have will buy and sell you fur siapence, and 
your very children are not to be trusted! Rub- 
bish, Mr. Kemp! and you know that you are talk- 
ing rubbish. I prefer the truth.” 

“The whole contention is in what is the truth,” 
said Sandro, passing over the accusation as if he 
had not heard it. “No one wants to hug himself 
in pleasant falsehoods ; but we must never forget 
that there is just as much chance in disbelief as 
in credulity. The two things are the mere dou- 
bles of each other.” 

“ And I say they are not,” said Mrs. Morshead, 
angrily. “And at my time of life I ought to 
know.” 

“Well, we shall never agree in our ideas of 
humanity and goodness,” said Sandro, rising to 
take leave. ‘ We must be content to differ.” 

“T don’t call having my own opinion on things 
differing from yours,” said Mrs. Morshead, rudely. 
“To differ,as you call it, there must be some 
kind of equality ; and I don’t see much equality 
between you and me, Mr. Kemp.” 

“No?” he said, smiling. ‘“ Does not my man’s 
wider experience in life make up somewhat for 
the greater length of yours ?” 

“Your man’s wider experience, as you call it, 
may not perhaps have taught you the same things 
as-mine has taught me,” said Mrs. Morshead, dry- 
ly. “And I am not used to be compared to a 
young man like yourself, Mr. Kemp, young enough 
to be my son, and without a stake in the country, 
as we old proprietors have. When you compare 
yourself next time, let it be with your equals.” 

“I meant no offense to you, Mrs. Morshead,” 
said the artist, quietly. 

“Then you should look before you leap, and 
think before you speak,” she answered, sharply, 
“and remember to whom you are speaking when 
you next address a lady of my age and station.” 

“ A most disagreeable, pragmatical, forward fel- 
low!” she said, angrily, to her daughter, when San- 
dro had gone; “and I wish to goodness he would 
not come here as he does. What does he want, 
I wonder? The spoons? or is he wanting to bor- 
row money of me? I hate his coming as he does, 
with his long words and pedantic way of talking 
—argue, argue, argue, till one is almost dazed and 
stupefied. One can not say a thing but he takes 
it up and makes some long nonsense about it. 
He is just the most unpleasant and conceited man 
in the place. His very name is enough to set me 
against him. Sandro Kemp! Why not honest 
Sandy at once? The affectation of that Italian 
jargon is revolting.” 

“But that is not his fault exactly,” said Au- 
gusta, when her mother stopped and looked to 
her for an answer. ‘He was christened Sandro, 
you know; he did not give himself the name.” 

“Then he ought to change it,” snapped Mrs. 
Morshead, all alive with indignation. “ And list- 
en to me, Augusta, I am not going to have you 
defend that impudent fellow. A young woman 
like you ought to be more modest than this. 
What business is it of yours whether he was 
christened Sandro or not! Such forwardness! 
What next, I wonder!” 

As Augusta did not say what was to tread on 
the heels of her present iniquity, the conversation 





dropped, and for half an hour the peace of silence 
reigned between them. 

Meanwhile Sandro Kemp, walking back to his 
lodgings, asked himself again and again this one 
perpetual, unanswerable question, “ Did she mean 
it?—did she mean it ?” 

[TO BE CONTINVED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i re more than thirty years both England and 
America have felt the deepest interest in 
the fate of the expedition undertaken by Sir 
John Franklin, which has been shrouded in 
such mystery. All that can be learned of that 
mystery is now known. The recent arrival of 
Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition, which set 
out two years ago to search for traces of the 
Franklin party, sets the matter forever at rest. 
From various circumstances hopes had been en- 
tertained that some records had been left by 
that ill-fated party that might be recovered. 
There is every reason to believe that Lieutenant 
Schwatka found the place where the last rem- 
nant of the Franklin party perished. From the 
testimony of two or three of the old natives, 
who speak from their own remembrance, some 
deeply interesting information is gained, and the 
gare is that all the records were there 
ost. As a result of this last expedition it seems 
safe to conclude that Sir John Franklin’s party 
discovered the Northwest Passage, but uncon- 
scious of the comparatively free channel on the 
east of King William Land, they attempted to 
pass on the west, and after living eighteen 
months in their ice-bound ships, the whole par- 
ty wandered to the shore, and miserably perish- 
ed there. The grave of Lieutenant Irving (iden- 
tified by a silver medal), an officer on one of Sir 
John Franklin’s vessels, was found, but all ef- 
forts to tind the grave of Sir John were unsuc- 
cessful. 





The largest sewing-machine in the world has 
lately been finished. It is of the Singer pattern, 
and weighs over four tons. It is worked by 
steam, and has been made for a manufacturing 
firm in Liverpool. 


What will be the next device in fashionable 
jewelry no one can predict. The little gold el- 
ephant is now treading upon the heels of the 
jewel-eyed pig; and the spider, with its body of 
pearls and legs of silver, is crawling in among 
the latest novelties. 





A catalogue of forty-eight pages contains the 
recent accessions to the Astor Library, eighteen 
pages being devoted to French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian books. 

The statue of John Winthrop which was un- 
veiled in Scollay Square, Boston, the day before 
the recent celebration in that city, is a duplicate 
of the one in the Capitol at Washington. It 
represents the Governor, clad in ancient garb, 
standing with his right hand holding the roll of 
the colony oeberter, and his left bearing the vol- 
ume of the Holy Scriptures. Behind him is 
shown the stump ofa newly cut forest tree, with 
a rope attached, significant of fastening of the 
boat in which he may be supposed to have just 
reached the shore. The pedestal is of polished 
red granite, and the base is of hammered Quincy 
granite. 





The first snow of the season fell on Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont, on September 23. 


After ten weeks of incessant labor, one of the 
bodies of the men buried in the Hudson River 
Tunnel was recovered. It was identified as that 
of Peter Woodland, the brave foreman, whose 
last words to his escaping fellow-workmen were, 
“*Save yourselves if you can, and then see what 
you can do for us.’’ The remains of several oth- 
er bodies were successively found, most of them 
mere skeletons, and entirely unrecognizable. 


The Oratorio Society of New York announce 
that there will be three concerts and three pub- 
lic rehearsals given during the coming season. 
The fourth is omitted in consequence of the 
preparation for the May Festival. The oratorios 
to be given are Elijah, the Messiah, which comes 
in the Christmas week, and L’ Allegro, Jl Pense- 
roso, ed Il Moderato, a work by Handel, which has 
never been performed before in this country. 





The Anthracite, the little steam-yacht whose 
peculiar machinery enabled her to run with re- 
markable economy of fuel, reached Falmouth, 
England, twenty-three days after leaving Phila- 
delphia. She carried twenty-five tons of coal, 
and engineers will be interested to know what 
quantity was used for motive power on the 
voyage. 





The moral condition of the public schools in 
Massachusetts is arousing personal attention 
from the women of the Old Bay State, through 
the Woman’s Suffrage Society. The investiga- 
tions recently made have developed in certain 
towns a condition of things which may well ex- 
cite the fears of mothers concerning their chil- 
dren. In many schools teachers confessed that 
they were greatly troubled by petty thefts among 
their pupils, by profanity, and by the circulation 
of impure literature. Complaints of this kind 
were 80 general that the Woman’s Suftfage So- 
ciety propose to call a meeting of parents in 
large towns and cities, and to lay facts before 
them. Women are surely working in the most 
important field when they labor, either in the 
family or the school, for purity of morals among 
children and youth. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the capture 
of Major André, the British spy, was celebrated 
at Tarrytown on September 23. At ten o’clock 
in the morning, the hour of André’s capture, a 
statue representing John Paulding was unveiled 
on the exact spot of the capture. 

Not less than 50,000 people were spectators of 
the grand procession, which would have been an 
imposing one even for New York. An oration 
was delivered in a great tent erected on Mount 
André, capable of holding 5000 people, which 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. A grand 
concert was given by Gilmore’s Band in the same 
tent in the afternoon, and a fine display of fire- 
works in the evening closed this centennial cel- 
ebration. 
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EPILOGUE. 





CHAPTER L.—{ Continued.) 
AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 


Hs shortest way to Singleton lies under the 
Ridge, past Abel Brunt’s cottage, and through 
those same green-lanes in which Winifred met 
Lettice Leigh the day after old Miss Langtrey 
was buried. How all things have changed since 
then! The cottage, no longer a-ruin, is a com- 
fortable dwelling inhabited by one of the Brack- 
enbury gamekeepers, and Abel Brunt’s ghost is 
as dead as himself. Lettice Leigh has taken 
Joan’s place at ‘Langtrey Grange, where Bridget 
(now very old and infirm) reigns with undivided 
sway as housekeeper and care-taker. “Little 
Sam,” a strapping lad of sixteen, is in Lancelot’s 
service as a stable help at the Court; and Joan, 
married to the Danebridge blacksmith, is the mo- 
ther of seven sturdy boys and girls. 

But Lancelot is thinking of his letters, and not 
of the flight of time, and presently, when he comes 
to the green lanes, he lets Duchess May drop into 
a walk, while he reads them all again. 

No. L : 
“Siveieron, May 1, 18—. 

* Dear Lorp Braoxenspury,—Mr. Marrables re- 
quests me to say that he would be glad to confer 
with you upon ‘a matter of business when con- 
venient. He would have the pleasure of waiting 
upon you, but that the business, he conceives, will 
be better discussed at our office. If you will kind- 
ly name an early day, my partner will come into 
Singleton to meet you. 

“T am, dear Lord Brackenbury, 


“ Yours faithfully, Gitpert BLake. 
“To Lord Brackenbury.” 


No. IL. 
“Sinateron, May 1, 18—. 

“ Dear Lorp BRACKENBURY,—Since I wrote you 
this morning I have received the inclosed com- 
munication from Messrs. Fawcett, Clarke, & Faw- 
cett. As the matter to which Mr. Marrables had 
proposed to draw your attention seems to be as- 
suming graver proportions, I think it would be 
well if you could favor us with a visit to-morrow, 
the 2d inst. In the hope that it may be conven- 
ient to you to come over here, Mr. Marrables will 
be at the office between 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

“We regret being obliged to break so delicate 


a matter to you by letter, having fully intended 


vo reserve Une Gistiosnre Of thé business in hand 
for a viva voce explanation. 

“T may add that although we had heard some 
singular reports, and knew that Messrs. Fawcett, 
Clarke, & Fawcett were busying themselves in the 
matter, this is the first direct communication we 
have received from the firm. 

“Tam, my dear Lord Brackenbury, yours faith- 
fully, Gitpert Bake. 

“To Lord Brackenbury.” 


“Stneieton, May 1, 18—. 

“Dear Srrs,—We have received instructions 
to address to you, as solicitors to the Bracken- 
bury family, a communication which will doubt- 
less be a matter of as much surprise to you as in 
fact the circumstances caused to ourselves when 
we received instructions in the matter. The dis- 
appearance and supposed death of Cuthbert, Lord 
Brackenbury, seventeen years ago, have now been 
accepted as fact for so long a time that at first 
sight we could hardly credit what we are now in 
a position to announce to you as a matter of cer- 
tainty, namely, that he is alive, and in England. 
The documentary evidence which he has placed 
in our hands (comprising various letters from 
Miss Winifred Savage—to whom his lordship was 
formerly engaged in marriage—letters from his 
steward, his brother, and various friends ; besides 
a large number of hotel bills, memoranda, and 
other papers of great importance, including an 
inventory of certain diamonds, etc., etc.) places 
his identity beyond doubt, and we therefore -sub- 
mit the proposal we are instructed to make to 
his brother through you with every confidence that 
it will be accepted. 

“We have to explain, in the first instance, that 
Lord Brackenbury’s object is not to disturb the 
existing arrangements, At the time when he was 
supposed to have fallen into the hands of brig- 
ands, he had in fact taken steps to indulge his 
taste for a wandering life, and has since that time 
been travelling in different parts of the world. 
He had purchased some valuable diamonds short- 
ly before the time of his disappearance, and upon 
the proceeds of this purchase he has been living 
up to the present time. 

“We are instructed to address this communi- 
cation to your client in a friendly spirit, and al- 
though our client is in a position if he pleased to 
claim his estates and dignities, he wishes us to 
convey to you the assurance that such is not his 
intention. As, however, he has expended during 
his travels the greater ion of the money which 
he derived from the sale of the diamonds, be finds 
himself in need of further supplies, and is reluc- 
tantly obliged to apply to his brother for a por- 
tion of the property of which he might, if he 
thought well, claim the whole. We are instruct- 
ed, therefore, to inform you that if your client will 
place £25,000 at his brother’s disposal, that sum 
will meet all his needs; and having received it, 
he will disturb him no further. 

“ You will, of course, accept this letter as with- 
out prejudice in case the proposal we have made 
is not accepted. Weare, dear sirs, yours truly, 

“ Fawoert, OLarke, & Fawcerr. 
“To Messrs. Marrables & Blake.” 





So much for Mr. Blake’s letters, and for the 
astounding communication of Faweett, Clarke, & 
Faweett. This last he reads twice over, and each 
time with more pain and more wonder. Then he 
goes through Cochrane’s note once more. 


“Iupxrator Crus, May 1, 18—. 

“My pear Brackensury,—I have been think- 
ing of writing to you for the last week; but 
though I have twice taken up my pen to do so, I 
have twice laid it down again—not knowing, in 
truth, how to-put the thing I wanted to say. To- 
day, however, my attention having been called to 
a paragraph in the Court Herald (which I in- 
close), I feel I should be wanting in my duty as a 
friend if I kept silence longer. The Zocsin cut- 
ting appeared some few days ago. 

“As those concerned are always the last to 
hear reports of this kind, I conclude you know 
nothing about these ridiculous rumors, which, I 
am sorry to say, have been flying about town for 
the last ten days or so. I would suggest your 
writing a few lines at once (for publication) to 
the editor of the Court Herald. As for the Toe- 
sin, it is such a scurrilous print, and so little read 
in decent society, that it would perhaps be better 
left unnoticed, 

“TI am truly sorry, my dear friend, to be such 
a disagreeable correspondent, but I thought you 
ought to know what is going on. 

* Ever yours, Horace Cocurang. 

“To the Lord Brackenbury. 

“P.S.—Cuttings inclosed.” 


From the Court Herald, May 1, 18—: “It is 
confidently rumored that Lord B——-y, whose ex- 
traordinary disappearance under very suspicious 
circumstances was the talk of Europe some sev- 
enteen years ago, has re-appeared to claim his 
title and estates. The claim is likely to be dis- 
puted ; and Lord B——-y has, we understand, put 
his case into the hands of an eminent (north- 
country) legal firm.” 

From the Zocsin, April 26, 18—: “ Another 
chapter is about to be added to the Romance of 
the Peerage. Lord Brackenbury, who was lost 
on the Riviera with £30,000 worth of diamonds 
about his person on the 18th of April, 18—, 
proves to have been, after all, neither robbed nor 
murdered. Yielding to an ill-regulated taste for 
a nomadic life, he has, it would appear, spent his 
time and his money in wandering ‘from Indus to 
the pole’; but, weary of this vagabond existence, 
is shortly about to resume his place in society. 
That place, however, has for many years been 
filled by the present peer, his lordship’s brother 
and heir-presumptive, who will hardly vacate it 
without a struggle. The lawyers, it is said, are 
making active preparations on both sides.” 





_CHAPTER Hi. 


“WTHERE ARE THREE RICHMONDS IN THE FIELD.” 


“T wisn we could have settled this unpleasant 
business without troubling you, my lord,” said 
Mr. Blake. 

Lancelot, looking pale and anxious, drew his 
chair to the table, and took from his pocket the 
letters and inclosures which he had that morning 
received from the firm. 

“Oh, but that would have been impossible,” 
he replied. 

“ Yes—having Fawcett & Clarke to deal with.” 

“That is what troubles me,” said Lancelot. 
“T can not conceive why he should have gone 
to Fawcett & Clarke, or to any lawyer at all. 
Why did he not come to me, or write to me, him- 
self 2” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Mr. Marrables. 
“Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Of Cuthbert—of my brother. Whom else?” 

Mr. Marrables and his partner exchanged looks 
of profound astonishment. 

“ But—but, my dear friend,” said the little law- 
yer, “you don’t surely suppose for one moment 
that this is anything but a case of imposture ?” 

“Tt is no imposture.” 

“Excuse me; if your brother were really liv- 
in: TD 

“My brother is living.” 

Again the partners looked at each other. They 
knew neither what to think nor what to say. 

The old gentleman—dapper still, though be- 
traying his added years by a dimmed look in the 
eye, a drooping of the wrinkled eyelid, a tremu- 
lousness of the hand—took off and wiped his 

lasses. 

“When you say, my dear lord, that the late 
Lord Brackenbury is still living, you mean, I 
presume, that you still cherish an inward hope 
and conviction to that effect ?” 

“T mean that I know he is living; that I have 
seen him face to face.” 

“Seen him? Godblessmysoul! This is most 
extraordinary. When and where did you see him ? 
Not at Fawcett & Clarke’s ?” 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“No,” he said, gloomily. “ Not in England— 
notnow. Twelve years ago, when I was in South 
Italy, about two months after our marriage. It 
is a long story; but I will make it as short as I 
ean.” 


Then he told them about that day at the old 
villa, and about that night on the slopes of Ve- 
suvius ; and he said how, not seeing his brother’s 
face the first time, he did not dare to feel certain ; 
but, meeting him that second time, he was con- 
vinced beyond possibility of doubt. 

The lawyers listened attentively; the younger 
man pencilling a few notes from time to time, 
the elder partner now and then interrupting with 
a question. 

“In a naval uniform, did you say ?” 

“ Well, you can’t call a gold band and brass 
buttons a ‘ uniform,’ ” 

“More the style of a mate on board a P. and 
O., or an Austrian Lloyd’s steamer ?” suggested 
Mr. Blake. 

“ Yes, just that.” 





“ And the second time ?” asked Mr. Marrables. 
“ How was he dressed the second time ?” 

“ Ah, that I can’t tell you. I looked only at 
his face.” 

“But there were a number of seamen, you 
said, giving assistance to the inhabitants of this 
farm-house. Was he.one of them?” 

“That is what I don’t know. “The widow Pe- 
trucelli, it seems, had a relation who was a mas- 
ter of a merchant vessel-lying in the harbor at 
the time, and it was his men whom we saw about 
the yards.” 

“You sought the vessel out afterward ?” 

“IT sought out. the Petrucelli family, consisting 
of a widow with ever so many sons and daugh- 
ters and grandchildren. They had taken refuge 
with friends at a place about sixteen miles from 
Naples. I had the greatest difficulty to trace 
them; but, of course, when I did find them, I 
asked all the questions I could think of. Their 
relative’s vessel, however, was by that time gone 
off upon a cruise, and they assured me that there 
was no one in the least answering to my descrip- 
tion of Cuthbert among the crew.” 

“ But—excuse me for cross-examining you— 
when you saw this man, as you say, face to face, 
why did you not stop him? Why did you not 
speak to him ?” 

“How could I delay while there were still hu- 
man beings in that house upon which the lava 
was advancing? As it was, I hesitated. I felt 
for a moment as if I must follow him. And you 
will remember, if I had spoken, he would not 
have heard me. He evidently spoke to me; but 
I did not hear a sound.” 

“If you recognized him, why should not he 
have recognized you?” 

“Well, I had lost my hat some minutes before, 
and the guide had given me his—a great slouch 
that protected my eyes, but disguised me com- 
pletely.” 

“ And were there actually people in the house ?” 

“There was one man—a tramp—to whom, 
among others, the Petrucelli had given shelter 
for the night; for every one believed, you know, 
that La Cercola and San Lorenzo were as safe as 
Naples itself. The fellow was lying in a:dead 
stupor—drunk, I believe—in a sort of hay-loft, all 
the rest having escaped. We got him out some- 
how—Fink and I—but it.was a hard matter; 
and the roof fell in a mintit€ Gr two afterward.” 

“You may just note, Mr. Blake, that each time 
my lord believed that he reedgnized his brother, 
there were seamen present,” said Mr. Marrables. 

“Each time; and when you remember Cuth- 
bert’s passion for the séea—” 

“Ah, but, my dear friend, I don’t believe it 
was he, any more than I believe in this client of 
Messrs. Fawcett & Clarke.” 

“T tell you, Marrables, that I am positive—as 
positive as of my own identity.” 

“ But the motive, my dear friend—the motive 
for this long disappearance ?” 

“The motive? God knows! We hear of men 
who disappear, and let their families mourn them 
for dead; and who have apparently no other 
motive than a desire to begin life afresh, and to 
throw off the trammels of society.” 

“When a man of culture and refinement does 
that sort of thing, it generally means that he has 
contracted a low marriage,” said Mr. Blake ; “ and 
that is a folly which would never have been-com- 
mitted by the late Lord Brackenbury.” 

“You told us, I think, that there was a lady 
with this man ?” said Mr. Marrables, inquiringly. 

“That day at the villa—yes.” 

“ And she looked like a lady ?” 

“T think so.” 

Mr. Marrables stroked his chin, and then said, 
smiling, 

“There are three Richmonds in the field.” 

“Three Richmonds ?” 

“There is the man wnom you saw at the villa, 
there is the man whom you saw the night of the 
eruption, and there is Messrs. Fawcett & Clarke’s 
claimant. Now, my dear friend, a moment’s pa- 
tience. The man you saw at the villa, accom- 
panied by a lady, wore a kind of uniform, and 
commanded a boat’s crew. Richmond the First. 
The man you saw the night of the eruption was 
either a chance looker-on, who-made himself-use- 
ful, as you did, or he was a common seaman or 
peasant. Richmond theSecond. Finally, we have 
the man who, according to Fawcett & Clarke, has 
led a wandering life, spent his money, and wants 
twenty-five thousand pounds. This gentleman is 
evidently neither of the previous Richmonds. He 
is Richmond the Third.” 

“Then, Marrables, you refuse to accept my pos- 
itive testimony—the testimony of my own eyes ?” 

“TI think your mind was predisposed to receive 
a certain impression, and that you were in both 
instances mistaken. However, be this as it may, 
the present question is how to deal with Rich- 
mond the Third.” 

Then they discussed this question of dealing 
with Richmond ‘the Third, and with Richmond 
the Third’s legal advisers. Fawcett & Clarke’s 
letters mentioned certain proofs of identity which 
had been lodged in their-hands. To examine 
these proofs, and to obtain a personal interview 
with their client, were obviously the first steps 
which should be taken, Upon these points Lan- 
celot and his lawyers were agreed. It was ac- 
cordingly settled that Messrs. Marrables & Blake 
should write to Messrs. Fawcett & Clarke, express- 
ing Lord Brackenbury’s willingness to meet their 
client, and examine his proofs of identity at such 
time and in such place as might best suit that 
gentleman’s convenience. 

Then Lancelot rose to go, but stopped half way 
to the door, and pulled a letter from his pocket. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I had forgotten to show 
you this, It is from my friend Cochrane, Tell 
me what you think of it.” 

Mr. Marrables received it with the deference 
due to a letter written by the Conservative repre- 
sentative of the borough of Singleton; but his 
face was grave when he laid it down. 





“Tt is a base plot,” he said—“ a base and deep- 
laid plot; and they mean fighting.” 

“But those paragraphs from the Zocsin and 
the Court Herald?” 

“Written in Fawcett & Clarke’s office.” 

“Good heavens!—why? If it be true—if it 
be only true—he has but to come to me, to put 
out his hand, and:all I have is his! Twenty-five 
thousand pounds? What are twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds compared with what I owe him? 
You know how little I have spent of his money, 
Marrables ; you know how it has accumulated, 
and to what an enormous total it has mounted 
during these seventeen years. Itis all his. The 
estates are all his; the title is his—he has but 
to claim them.” 

* And he would come to you—he would put out 
his hand, if it were he. Remember the affection 
= subsisted between your brother and your- 
seli— 

“T do remember it—that is what cuts me 
deepest.” 

“Look at the antecedents of Fawcett & Clarke; 
think of Stephen Langtrey’s ruin and death; and 
then ask yourself if the late lord would ever have 
put himself into their hands. Is it credible? Is 
it possible? My dear Lord Brackenbury, does 
not your own excellent sense show you that your 
beloved brother would never have acted in this 
fashion, and that the very course pursued by 
Fawcett & Clarke’s client proves him to be an 
impostor ?” 

Lancelot paused, drew a deep breath, and said: 

“Upon my soul, Marrables, I begin to think 
you are right. Invite the man to meet me, and 
we will soon see whether he is an impostor or not.” 

“T will invite him with pleasure,” said Mr. 
Marrables. “Or rather I will invite Fawcett & 
Clarke to invite him. But he will not come.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XII 
“LIFE’S RESTLESS SEA.” 


Atong in an almost deserted part of the beach 
on the Kemptown side of Brighton, Theo sat look- 
ing out over the waters, but seeing nothing of their 
spark.e, for the wide horizon, limitless to youth, 
was “ll gray to her. The girl, who had won en- 
vious glances from those who saw that she was 
young and passing beautiful, knew <hore was not 
one among the homely, plain, or low-born girls 
who envied her with whom she would not have 
gratefully changed the life that lay before her. 
For two long hours she had sat there, solitary be- 
side the sea, and the hours had seemed as min- 
utes, because she dreaded having to bury thought 
once more beneath gay words and smiles; yet 
when a voice behind her gladly called her “ Theo, 
found at last!” she had a welcoming smile for 
Angel. And no one could see how bravely she 
laid aside her own thought, tenderly, as we lay a 
covering onthe face of our dead, and was—so 
Angel felt—just kind and calm and merry, as she 
always had been. 

“Why have you staid away from us so long, 
dear?” Angel asked, as she and Mr. Derham 
joinedher. “ Aunt Burtle is driving up and down 
the King’s Road, and we’ve promised to find you. 
Come. Have you really been sitting in the sun ? 
What will become of your complexion ?” 

“Don’t you know how ‘ He that is down needs 
fear no fall’ ?” 

Whenever I-go anywhere to meet Theo,” 
laughed Angel, “I always know that I shall find 
her keeping on the sunny side.” 

“Unfortunately I can not keep on the sunny 
side of twenty.” 

“One thing I know,” said Rex, laughing, “ you 
will always be upon the sunny side of any age.” 

“Theo, fancy Edgar Morison getting so ro- 
mantic as to tell me last night that your smile 
was like sunshine. He insinuated that he had 
been talking to you very funnily.” 

“Scarcely ; but he talked punnily.” 

“You chose to listen to no one else last night, 
Miss Hurst.” 

““Any new friend attracts me,” Theo coolly 
said, “Hardy has almost ceased to be a psycho- 
logical study, and so I need:some one fresh.” 

“It is not like you, Theo. Is it only wayward- 
ness ?” 

“No; I have another reason.” 

“T thought so,” said Rex, not seeing that swift 
look of trouble crossing her face. 

But her quiet answer puzzled him again. “ Mr, 
Derham, why do you not tell us what you think 
atthe time? It would be exciting—rather. You 


always tell us afterward that you thought so, and 


as it is.always right, that is aggravating. Now 
are you ready to go?” 

She paused a moment, glancing over the sea. 
Tt was only to avoid Mr. Derham’s quizzical ques- 
tioning gaze, but for long afterward she remem- 
bered that look, while they stood waiting for her 
—they two who, with the mother far away, made 
the girl’s world. 


“I decidedly object,” observed Mrs. Burtle, rig- 
idly, when the girls were seated opposite to her 
in the carriage, “to your being joined by any 
gentleman who has not sought my acquaintance. 
That Frenchman has made no effort to bring 
himself before my notice, and yet here I meet 
you discoursing as unceremoniously with him as 
with Rex Derham. I do not say I object to 
him. I presume you have the instincts of: a 
lady, Theo, and would not allow the acquaint- 
ance of an adventurer; but if he addresses you: 
again, refer him to me. I don’t question his 
having been properly introduced to you, but I 
certainly do not think his avoidance of me looks 
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well. I am willing to know him if his position 
4s good.” 


After these remarks Mrs. Burtle did not think 
it worth while to address either of the girls again 
before the carriage stopped at her own door, and 
they followed her into her handsome and un- 
homelike house. 

But Angel could not keep her silence longer. 
“Tt all sounds paltry, as Aunt Burtle puts it,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes, as she followed 
Theo into her room, “ but it is strange, Theo dear. 
I wish he did not know you were going to be rich. 
I wish he had not come to Brighton. I wish—I 
could almost wish you were not so pretty, Theo, 
because— Just think what Captain Leslie would 
say to see this Frenchman always joining you !” 

“Jack !” echoed Theo, startled strangely. 
“What put him into your mind, Angel?” and 
then she laughed, but very briefly. 

“It was a natural thought,” asserted Angel, 
with an anxious into her cousin’s face. 
“And, still more naturally, I wondered what 
Aunt Helen would think of it.” 

“ Mother,” said Theo, slowly. “What mother 
would think of it? I am going to drive with 
Monsieur Le Marchand to-morrow, Angel” —with 
a strange restless light in her eyes. 

“Oh, Theo, do not do it!” 

“Are you,” she asked, her gentle hand upon 
her cousin’s shoulder, “so anxious about my fu- 
ture life?” 

“T can not help it,” pleaded the elder girl. 
“T love you so, Theo, that I want you to be hap- 
py, and to—make no mistake.” 

“To make no mistake,” the younger added, 
thoughtfully, “I remember how the dear Friiu- 
lein said the motive could not justify the act. 
Angel dear’—with a wistful tenderness Theo 
stooped and kissed her—‘ whatever mistake | 
make, remember that I too love you so that I 
want you to be happy.” 

“ Miss Theo,” said Hardy, putting her head in 
at the door that minute—* oh, and Miss Sullivan’s 
here too; that’s right,do be puncshal at lunch 
to-day. The mistress is that cross, I know well 
what’s coming for you, so I thought you should be 
repaired.” 

The girls hastened down, and were standing at 
the table when the old lady entered, but the meal 
passed in the usual way; and though they were 
not encouraged to talk, their occasional remarks 
were not cut off more abruptly than usual. All 
through the afternoon Mrs. Burtle lay dozing on 
a couch in the drawing-room, while Theo sat at 
the window looking out, with her work on her 
lap; and Angel was silent at the davenport writ- 
ing a long letter to her Irish home. When the 
tea was brought in, Mrs. Burtle rose and took it 
with the girls, laughing afterward when she sud- 
denly remembered this was Lady Willoughby’s 
day, and that she had promised to take afternoon 
tea with her. 

“] wish you had told me, Aunt Burtle,” said An- 
gel, with regret. “I would have reminded you.” 

“ And suppose I did not want to be reminded ? 
Suppose I would as soon have tea here as in 
Lewes Crescent, and am as little bored by you two 
girls as by her ladyship? Ring, Theo; I want 
Hardy.” 

“ Won’t you have my arm to your room ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“TI do like,” the girl said, with spontaneous 
earnestness. “I suppose it is human nature to 
like somebody to lean upon one.” 

“ And you think you are a type of human na- 
ture,do you? Never mind ; you area good height, 
and your arm is round and steady—pleasanter to 
hold than Hardy’s.” 

“Then may I come for you when the dinner- 
bell rings, grandmother ?” 

It was the first time for many years that Theo 
had called the old lady so, and it almost startled 
her when she heard the word come from her lips 
so naturally, 

It was the last word that fell upon the cold, 
stern, selfish heart. For an instant the thin lips 
relaxed into such a smile as Theo had never seen 
upon them yet; then “ Theo,” she whispered, with 
a questioning perplexity in the tone, and in an- 
other moment the girl’s arms were round her, and 


with a supernatural strength she carried her to, 


her couch, 

They said it was the breaking of an artery in the 
brain, and that there had been no suffering ; and 
Hardy whispered that she had known it had been 
coming ; but Theo, sitting near her still, could not 
believe in death so swift and sudden, and chafed 
the soft white hands that had not known an hour’s 
toil through seventy years, and gazed yearningly 
into the closed dim eyes that never for seventy 
years had voluntarily looked upon suffering. 

“Come away, dear,” whispered Angel, loving- 
ly, again and again; but it was midnight when 
Theo came at last, treading softly and unsteadily 
in the silent house, and with her eyes filled with a 
wondering question—as those dying eyes had 
been. 

“ Rex has been here,” said Angel, through her 
tears, sitting with one arm round her cousin, 
whom she had taken to her own room, for death 
had made the house seem strange and empty and 
terrible, and they could not separate, “and he 
would have liked to see you, Theo. He wanted 
to give you sympathy, I think. He was very kind 
and nice. Dr. Wade is very kind too; but Rex 
is different, and he has helped us so, and will do 
everything. He was in time to write to my home, 
and to yours. He says Aunt Helen is sure to 
come to Brighton at once.” 

“Mother come?” Theo had moved back a lit- 


- tle from her cousin’s side, her eyes dark and wide 


and full of trouble, all the hair pushed from her 
low wide forehead, and a strange pallor on her 
beautiful young face. ‘Is mother coming here ?” 

“My dear,” cried Angel, and then in her dis- 
tress could say no more, knowing that Theo must 
be terribly excited and worn and feverish to let 
relief and tenderness have this strange effect 
upon her. Poor Angel had thought so much of 





having to tell her that the mother she so loved 
would soon be with her. 

“T felt so glad myself,” she said, presently, with 
grief unfeigned, and tears that would not be re- 
pressed; “and I was saying to Rex that perhaps 
she would bring your baby brother, and it would 
cheer us both. Oh, Theo, why do you look so 
strange and white and startled? You will be ill, 
my darling. Try to rest.” 

“No, I must not,” Theo said, and rose to her 
feet, with both hands on her temples. “Iam all 
right, my dear. I will not frighten you again, 
and presently you will have—mother.” 

Then, without a warning cry or motion, the 
slight straight figure drooped, and fell at Angel’s 
feet. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
SOME TREASURES, 


Tue next morning Natalie was sitting alone in 
the little dining-room, dressed ready to go out. 
Perhaps she had been erying a little by herself; 
but at all events, when she heard the sound of 
some one being admitted at the front door, and 
coming into the passage, she rose with a flush of 
pleasure and relief appearing on her pale and 
saddened face. It was Madame Potecki. 

“ Ah, it is so good of you to come early,” said 
Natalie to her friend, with a kind of forced cheer- 
fulness. “Shall we start at once? I have been 
thinking and thinking myself into a state of mis- 
ery; and what is the use of that?” 

“Let me look at you,” said the prompt little 
music-mistress, taking both her hands, and regard- 
ing her with her clear, shrewd blue eyes. “No; 
you are not looking well. The walk will do you 
good, my dear. Come away, then.” 

But Natalie paused in the passage, with some 
appearance of embarrassment. Anneli was stand- 
ing by the door. 

“ Remember this, Anneli: if any one calls and 
wishes to see me—and particularly wishes to see 
me—you will not say, ‘My mistress is gone out.’ 
You will say, ‘My mistress is gone to the South 
Kensington Museum, with Madame Potecki.’ Do 
you understand that, Anneli ?” 

“Yes, Fraulein ; certainly.” 

Then they left, going by way of the Park. 
And the morning was fresh and bright; the en- 
ergetic little Polish lady was more talkative and 
cheerful than ever; the girl with her had only to 
listen, with as much appearance of interest as 
was possible, considering that her thoughts were 
so apt to wander away elsewhither. 

“ My dear, what a lovely morning for us to go 
and look at my treasures! The other day I was 
saying to myself, ‘There is my adopted daughter, 
Natalie; and I have not a farthing to leave her. 
What is the use of adopting a child if you have 
nothing to leave her? Then I said to myself, 
‘Never mind: I will teach her my theory of liv- 
ing; that will make her richer than a hundred 
legacies will do.’ Dear, dear, that was all the 
legacy my poor husband left to me.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes. 

“Don’t you ever marry a man who has any- 
thing to do with politics, my child. . Many a time 
my poor Potecki used to say to me, ‘ My angel, 
cultivate contentment; you may have to live on 
it some day.’” 

“ And you have taken his advice, madame ; you 
are very content.” 

“Why? Because I have my theory. They 
think that I am poor. It is poor Madame Po- 
tecki, who earns her solitary supper by ‘ One, two, 
three, four; one, two, three, four’; who has not 
a treasure in the world—except a young Hun- 
garian lady, who is almost a daughter to her. 
Well, well; but you know my way of thinking, 
my dear. You laugh at it; Iknow youdo. You 
say, ‘That mad little Madame Potecki.’ But 
some day I will convince you.” 

“T am willing to be taught now, madame— 
seriously. Is it not wise to be content ?” 

“T am more than content, my dear; I am 
proud; I am vain. When I think of all the trea- 
sures that belong to the public, and to me as one 
of the public—the Turner landscapes in the Na- 
tional Gallery; the books and statues in the Brit- 
ish Museum ; the bronzes and china and jewelry 
at South Kensington—do you not think, my dear, 
that I am thankful I have no paltry little collec- 
tion in my own house, that I should be ashamed 
of? Then look at the care that is taken of them. 
I have no risk. I am not disheartened for a day 
because a servant has broken my best piece of 
Nankin blue. I have no trouble and no thought ; 
it is only when I have a little holiday that I say 
to myself, ‘Well, shall I go and see my Rem- 
brandts? Or shall I look over my cases of 
Etruscan rings? Or shall I go and feast my eyes 
on the bleu de roi of a piece of jewelled Sevres ?” 
Oh, my love!” 

She clasped her hands in ecstasy. Her volu- 
bility had outrun itself, and got choked. 

“T will show you three vases,” said she, pres- 
ently, in almost a solemn way—‘ I will show you 
three vases, in white and brown crackle, that put 
all the color in the whole of my collection to 
shame. My dear, I have never seen in the world 
anything so lovely—the soft cream white ground, 
the rich brown decoration—the beautiful, bold, 
graceful shape: and they only cost £60!—£60 
for the three; and they worth a kingdom! Why— 
But really, my dear Natalie, you walk too fast. I 
feel as if I were being marched off to prison.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the girl, laugh- 
ing. “I am always forgetting, and papa scolds 
me often enough for it.” 





“ Have you heard what I told you about those 
priceless vases in the South Kensington ?” 

“T am most anxious to see them, I assure 
you.” 

“My blue and white,” Madame Potecki con- 
tinued, seriously, “I am afraid is not always of 
the best. There are plenty of good pieces, it is 
true, but they are not the finest feature of the 
collection. Oh! the Benares brocades—I had 
forgotten them. Ah, my dear, these will make 
you open your eyes !” 

“But don’t you get bewildered, madame, with 
having to think of so many possessions ?” said 
Natalie, respectfully. 

“No,” said the other, in a matter-of-fact way. 
“T take them one by one. I pay a morning call 
here, a morning call there, when I have no ap- 
pointments, just to see that everything is going 
on well.” 

Presently she said, 

“ Ah, well, my dear, we are poor, weak crea- 
tures. Here and there in my wanderings I have 
met things that I almost coveted; but see, what 
an impossible, monstrous collection they would 
make! Let me think, now. The Raphael at 
Dresden ; two Titian portraits in the Louvre; the 
Venus of Milo—not the Medici one at all; I 
would not take it; I swear I would not accept it, 
that trivial little creature with the yellow skin!” 

“ My dear friend, the heavens will fall on you!” 
her companion exclaimed. 

“Wait a moment,” said the little music-mis- 
tress, reflectively. “I have not completed my 
collection. There is a Holy Family of Botticel- 
li’'s—I forget where I saw it. And the bust of 
the Empress Messalina in the Uffizi: did you ever 
notice it, Natalie?” 

“No.” 

“Do not forget it when you are in Florence 
again, You won’t believe any of the stories 
about her when you see the beautiful refined 
face: only don’t forget to remark how flat the 
top of her headis. Well, where are we, my dear ? 
The bronze head of the goddess in the Castellani 
collection: I would have that; and the fighting 
Temeraire. Will these do? But then, my dear, 
even if one had all these things, see what a 
monstrous collection they would make. What 
should I do with them in my lodgings, even if I 
had room? No; I must be content with what I 
have.” 

By this time they had got down into South 
Kensington, and were drawing near one of Ma- 
dame Potecki’s great treasure-houses. 

“Then, you see, my dear Natalie,” she con- 
tinued, “ my ownership of these beautiful things 
we are going to see is not selfish. It can be 
multiplied indefinitely. You may have it too; 
any one may have it, and all without the least 
anxiety.” 

“That is very pleasant also,” said the girl, who 
was paying less heed now. The forced cheer- 
fulness that had marked her manner at starting 
had in t measure left her. Her look was ab- 
sent; she blindly followed her guide through the 
little wicket, and into the hushed large hall. 

The silence was grateful to her; there was 
searcely any one in the place. While Madame 
Potecki busied herself with some catalogue or 
other, the girl turned aside into a recess to look 
at a cast of the effigy on the tomb of Queen Elea- 
nor of Castile. A tombstone stills the air around 
it. Even this gilt plaster figure was impressive ; 
it had the repose of the dead. 

But she had not been standing there for a 
couple of seconds when she heard a well-known 
voice behind her. 

“ Natalie !” 

She knew. There was neither surprise nor 
shamefacedness in her look when she turned and 
saw George Brand before her. Her eyes were as 
fearless as ever when they met his; and they 
were glad, too, with a sudden joy; and she said, 
quickly : 

“Ah! I thought you would come. I told An- 
neli.” 

“Tt was kind of you, and brave, to let me 
come to see you.” 

“Kind?” she said. “How could I do other- 
wise ?”” 

“ But you are looking tired, Natalie.” 

“TI did not sleep much last night. I was 
thinking.” 

The tears started to her eyes; she impatiently 
brushed them aside. 

“T know what you were thinking. That is why 
I came so early to see you. You were blaming 
yourself for what has happened. That is not 
right. You are not to blame at all. Do you 
think I gave you that promise for nothing ?” 

“You were always like that,” she said, in a 
low voice. “Very generous and unselfish. Yes, 
I—I—was miserable ; I thought if you had never 
known me—” 

“If I had never known you! You think that 
would be a desirable thing for me—” 

But at this moment the hurried, anxious, half- 
whispered conversation had to cease, for Madame 
Potecki came up. Nor was she surprised to find 
Mr. Brand there. On the contrary, she said that 
her time was limited, and that she could not ex- 
pect other people to care for old porcelain as 
much as she did; and if Mr. Brand would take 
her dear daughter Natalie to see some pictures in 
the rooms up stairs, she would come and find her 
out by-and-by. 

“Not at all, dear madame,” said Natalie, with 
some slight flush. “No. We will go with you 
to see the three wonderful vases.” 

So they went, and saw the three crackle vases, 
and many another piece of porcelain and enamel 
and bronze; but always the clever little Polish 
woman took care that she should be at some other 
case, so that she could not overhear what these 
two had to say to each other. And they had 
plenty to say. 

“Why, Natalie, where is your courage? What 
is the going to America? It can not be for ever 
and ever,” 
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“ But even then ?” she said, in a low, hesitating 
voice, “If you were never to see me again, you 
would blame me for it all. You would regret.” 

“ How can I regret that my life was made beau- 
tiful to me, if only for a time? It was worth 
nothing to me before. And you are forgetting all 
about the ring and my promise to you.” 

This light way of talking did not at all deceive 
her. What had been torturing her all the night 
long was the fancy, the suspicion, that her father 
was sending her lover to America, not solely with 
a view to the work he should have to undertake 
there, but to insure a permanent separation be- 
tween herself and him. That was the cruel bit 
of it. And she more than ever admired the man- 
liness of this man, because he would make no 
complaint to her. He had uttered no word of 
protest, for fear of wounding her. He did not 
mention her father to her at all, but merely 
treated this project of going to America as if 
it were a part of his duty, that had to be cheer- 
fully accepted. 

“ After I have once said good-by to you, Nat- 
alie,” said he, “it will not be so bad for me. I 
shall have my work.” 

“When do you go?” she asked, with rather a 
white face. 

“T don't know yet. It may be a matter of 
days. You will let me see you again, my darling 
—soon ?” 

“T shall be here every morning, if you wish 
it,” she answered. 

“ To-morrow, then ?” 

“To-morrow, at eleven. Anneli will come with 
me. I should have waited in on the hope of see- 
ing you this morning, but it was an old engage- 
ment with Madame Potecki. Ah, how good she 
is! Do you see how she pretends to be interest- 
ed in those things ?” 

“T will send her a present of some old china 
before I leave England,” said Brand. 

“No, no,” said Natalie, with a faint smile ap- 
pearing on the sad face. “It would destroy her 
theory. She does not care for anything at home, 
so long as she possesses these public treasures. 
She is very content. Indeed, she earns enough 
to be charitable. She has many poor depend- 
ents.” 

By-and-by Madame Potecki, with great evident 
reluctance, confessed that she had to return, as 
one of her pupils would be at her house by half 
past twelve. But would not Mr. Brand take her 
dear adopted child to see some of the pictures ? 
It was a pity that she should be dragged away, 
and so forth. 

But Natalie promptly put an end to these sug- 
gestions by saying that she would prefer to re- 
turn with Madame Potecki; and it being now 
past twelve, as soon as they got outside she en- 
gaged a cab. George Brand saw them off, and 
then returned into the building. He wished to 
look again at the objects she had looked at; to 
recollect every word she had uttered; ta recall 
the very tones in which she had spoken. And 
this place was so hushed and quiet. 

Meanwhile, as the occupants of the cab were 
journeying northward, Natalie took occasion to 
say to her companion, with something of a height- 
ened color, 

“You must not imagine, dear madame, that I 
expected to see Mr. Brand at the Museum when 
I promised to go with you.” 

“But what if you had expected, my child?” 
said the good-natured music-mistress. ‘“ What 
harm is there ?” 

“But this morning I did expect him to come; 
and that is why I left the message with Anneli,” 
continued the girl. “Because, do you know, 
madame, he is going to America; and when he 
goes, I may not see him again for many years.” 

“My child!” the demonstrative little woman 
exclaimed, catching hold of the girl’s hand. 

But Natalie was not inclined to be sympathet- 
ic at this moment. 

“ Now I wish you, dear Madame Potecki,” she 
continued, in a firm voice, “to do me a favor. I 
would rather not speak to my father about Mr. 
Brand. I wish you to tell him for me that, so 
long as Mr. Brand remains in England, I shail 
continue to see him; and that, as I do not choose 
he should come to my father’s house, I shall see 
him as I saw him this morning.” 

“My love, my love, what a frigLiful duty! Is 
it necessary ?” 

“Tt is necessary that my father should know, 
certainly.” 

“But what a responsibility !” 

“You have no responsibility whatever. An- 
neli will go with me. All that I ask of you, 
dear Madame Potecki, is to take the message to 
my father. You will; will you not?” 

“More than that I will do for you,” said the 
little woman, boldly. “I see there is unhappi- 
ness; you are suffering, my child. Well, I will 
plunge into it; I will see your father; this can 
not be allowed. It is a dangerous thing to inter- 
fere—who knows better than I? But to sit near 
you is to be inspired; to touch your hand is to 
gain the courage of a giant. Yes, I will speak to 
your father; all shall be put right.” 

The girl scarcely heard her. 

“There is another thing I would ask of you,” 
she said, slowly and wistfully, “but nothere. May 
I come to you when the lesson is over?” 

“ At two: yes.” 

So it was that Natalie called on her friend’short- 
ly after two o’clock, and was shown into the little 
parlor. She was rather pale. She sat down at 
one side of the table. 

“T wished to ask your advice, dear Madame 
Potecki,” she said in a low voice, and with hereyes 
down. “Now you must suppose a case. -You 
must suppose that—that two people love each 
other—better—better than anything else in the 
world, and that they are ready to sacrifice a great 
deal for each other. Well, the man is ordered 
away; it is a banishment from his own country, 
perhaps forever, and he is very brave about it, 


| and will not complain. Now you must suppose 

















that the girl is very miserable about his going 
away, and blames herself ; and perhaps—perhaps 
wishes—to' do something to show she under- 
stands his nobleness—his devotion; and she 
would do anything in the world—anything in 
the world, Madame Potecki—to prove her love to 
him—” 

* But, child, child, why do you tremble so ?” 

“T wish you to tell me, Madame Potecki—I wish 
you to tell me—whether—you would consider it 
unwomanly—unmaidenly—for her to go and say 
to him, ‘ You are ‘too brave and unselfish to ask me 
to go with you. Now I offer myself to you. If 
you must go, why not I—vour wife ?’” 

Madame Potecki started up in great alarm. 


TEA AND MUSIC IN THE 


“ Natalie, what do you mean?” 
“T only—wished to—to ask—what you would 
think.” 


She was very pale, and her lips were tremu- | 


lous; but she did not break down. Madame 


Potecki was apparently far more agitated than | 


she was. 
“ My child, my child, I am afraid you are on the 
brink of some wild thing!” 
“Ts that that I have repeated to you what a girl 
ought to do?” Natalie said, almost calmly. 


Madame Potecki? 
brave woman,” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


They have told me she was a 


| the pavilion above. 


“Do | 
you think it is what my mother would have done, | 


PARK AT ROTTERDAM, 


| IN THE PARK AT ROTTERDAM. 


( NE of the prettiest sights in the quaint old 

city of Rotterdam is the groups of honest 
Dutch burghers of the better class, seated at the 
little tea tables, al fresco, in the beautiful park, on 
a summer’s evening, and discussing their tea and 
cakes to the music of an excellent orchestra in 
This. park, indeed, with its 
trim lawns, parterres, groves, and shrubberies, its 
concert-rooms, “ buffet” and “ buvette,” and other 
refreshing attractions, is one of the glories of this 


ond in importance in Holland, has little’ beyond 
its oddity to interest the tourist at large. Never- 
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| theless the visitor can not fail to be struck by the 


“ boompjes,” or quays, planted with noble linden- 
trees, where the passengers land, the windmills in- 
terspersed with the church steeples, the numerous 
canals intersecting the streets of the town, and 
the river Meuse bringing stately ships into the 
heart of the city, and presenting an inextricable 
confusion of high masts, tall brick houses, carts 
and horses, pedestrians and barges, the gardens 
with their brilliant tulip beds and brightly paint- 
ed summer-houses on the canal banks, and’ the 


| washer-women all day rinsing their linen in the 
bustling commercial city, which, although the'sec- | 


public waters. The town is immaculately clean, 
and seems to have been scrubbed daily from one 
end tothe other. The quaint tall houses, built of 
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small Dutch bricks, 
are generally provided 
with two little mirrors 
outside the window, 
one reflecting up and 
the other down the 
street, so that the in- 
mates can see from 
within all that passes 
outside their doors, 
without being seen 
themselves. They are 
fond, however, of being 
in the open air, and it 
is a common custom to 
take tea in the park, as 
shown in the engraving. 
The Continental habit 
of providing fine or- 
chestras in the public 
gardens is happily ex- 
tending to the places 
of public resort in this 
country, where good or- 
chestras are fast sup- 
planting the ear-pier- 
cing brass bands of old- 
en times. 





House and Street 

Toilettes, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty 
house dress for a young 
lady is composed of 
pearl-colored India 
cashmere, with marron 
brown velvet. The cor- 
sage is shirred very full 
around the neck, and 
falls thence in pleats 
to the waist, where it 
is confined by a corse- 
let of velvet laced be- 
hind. The sleeves are 
also in lengthwise 
pleats, that are shirred 
at the armholes and 
wrists. A velvet dog- 
collar is around the 
neck, and a bracelet to 
match is on each wrist, 
with a lace frill be- 
low. The over - skirt 
has pleats at the top 
that lose themselves in 
the drapery. There are 
three points to this over- 
skirt—two on the sides 
and one behind—trim- 
med, with embroidery 
and fringe. Brown vel- 
vet demi-train, with the 
front held in pleats. 

Fig. 2.—This visit- 
ing dress is made of 
olive silk and velvet of 
the same shade. The 
short polonaise with 
pelerine is of velvet, 
with silk shirred and 
pleated down the front, 
and a gathered silk 
frill for edging. The 
lower skirt has many 
narrow gathered ruf- 
fles, and a long over- 
skirt with revers. 





Autumn Costumes, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF FIG, 2, 

Fig. 1.—Srreer Sur. 
This handsome  cos- 
tume has a dress of 
amethyst satin de Lyon, 
made with many nar- 
row ruffles and a draped 
over-skirt. The cloak 
is a visite of black sat- 
in and faille, with 
trimming of marabout 
fringes and pleatings. 
The small poke - bon- 
net is amethyst plush, 
with plumes and sat- 
in ribbon of lighter 
shades. 

Fig. 2. — Dovsie- 
BREASTED BasQuE, AND 
TrimMeD Skier witu 
Scarrs (witn Cur Pa- 
Pen, Partrern). — This 
walking dress is of 
plaid vigogne of navy 
blue ground — barred 
with red. The long 
basque is double-breast- 
ed, and slopes diago- 
nally. to the middle of 
the front. The collar, 
cuffs, and pockets are 
of navy blue velvet. 
The skirt has a velvet 
balayeuse, with a deep 
plaid flounce above it. 
Scarfs of velvet edged 
with fringe are across 
the front, and form the 
back drapery. Chate- 
laine round hat of 
plush, faced with blue 
velvet, and trimmed 
with a bunch of plumes, 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tatianvea.—The Bazar was one of the first jour- 
nals in this country to call attention to the popular 
crewel-work. In No. 6, Vol. X., and No. 18, Vol. XL, 
you will find long articles containing detailed instruc- 
tions in the manner of working and the materials re- 
quired. If you are a regular reader of the Bazar, you 
can scarcely have failed to notice the varied and bean- 
tiful designs for portiéres, curtains, furniture, table- 
covers, lambrequins, brackets, tidies, etc., in Renais- 
sance and many other kinds of embroidery, from the 
Vienna School of Art Needle-Work and other sources, 
that have so frequently appeared in our columns, and 
other articles on fancy-work of all sorts. We have in 
preparation a series of new and original artistic de- 
signs in crewel and other fashionable embroidery, ac- 
companied with practical descriptions, that will short- 
ly be published, As for the masculine garments to 
which you object, there are still wives who make 
their hueband’s shirts, and are glad of these patterns. 
Thanks for your kindly appreciation, 

K. K.—Ecru stockings are more used than those 
that are clear white, no matter what the dress is. Get 
ribbon two inches wide for the hair and throat. 

A‘ Country Reaper.—Have a flannel dress made 
with a full-round skirt, with the full breadthe of the 
back held in two great box pleats at the waist. Take 
three or four tucks near the bottom all around the 
skirt, and drape the front breadths with an apron. 
Make a.round waist with a deep collar, and wear with 
a wide ieather belt, or else a soft cashmere sash tied on 
theleft side, with the ends gathered in a ruffle to form 
a tapsel, 

Margqurra.—The plain way you suggest for a velvet 
dress is in good taste. Dark maroon will be worn on 
the street. Velvet will be worn by very young ladies 
this winter. Small bonnets and large round hats will 
be the stylish choice. 

Twenty-rovr.—Seal-skin cloaks will be worn again 
as popularly as ever. There will also be many hand- 
some black cloaks lined with fur and with plush. 
Make your black silk by the pattern of the Habit Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No, 40, Vol. XiIIL., and trim with 
velvet and satin. There is no design that will show 
the rich material to better advantage. 

An Ovp Supsorrmer.—Get basket-woven cloth warm- 
ly lined for a walking coat for your one-year-old chiki. 
The pattern will be sent you on receipt of 25 cents at 
this office, together with patterns of other garments 
included in the same envelope. 

Sunvrban Sussortper.—Any handsome black man- 
tle of silk or satin will be appropriate with your dress 
of nuns’ veiling. Your idea of dyeing the crape shawl 
is good. The gathered scrim curtains, edged below 
with lace, will be suitable on the lower half of your 
window. If you are unacquainted with your friend’s 
friend, you do not leave a card for her. Another per- 
son’s unpunctuality does not justify your remissness, 
Take leave of your caller in the drawing-room. ‘“ Mrs. 
Dr. ——” is the common address of a physician’s wife. 
A lady should always rise in acknowledgment of an 
introduction. At a ceremonious dinner the seats at 
table should he indicated by cards, and the gentlemen 
assigned to their partners before going out to dinner, 
At the wedding party the host takes the bride, and the 
hostess the bridegroom. 

Caxnuix.—Get French gray merino for collars, cuffs, 
etc., of a brown flannel suit, and get red merino for a 
blue suit. White muslin or else Canton flannel draw- 
ers, closely buttoned, are warm enough over merino 
drawers, Gray drawers would not look nice. A dark 
gray or blue corduroy coat will be pretty for early fall 
over a little girl’s white dresses. Get scrim curtains 
trimmed with antique lace. The scrim is from 20 
cents upward a yard, and two lengths are needed for 
each window. Good lace will cost you 50 cents a yard, 
and you will need enough for one side and one end of 
each breadth. String them over ebony poles on small 
gilt rings. Bombazine is not used except for mourn- 
ing, and then only for the deepest mourning and by 
old ladies, Henrietta cloth and imperial serge have 
taken the place of bombazine. 

Innoornor.—Use all your green silk for a short skirt 
and over-skirt. Then get plain green velvet or plush— 
the latter is most stylish, and costs about the same— 
for a basque. You can add a Wide band of plush or 
velvet on the skirt, if you choose. Your black silk 
and cashmere would be very pretty made like that of 
the third figure on first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIIL 
Make the pointed front piece of red Surah, also the 
bows on the sleeves, and the balayeuse pleating at the 
foot. If you can wear much red, you might make all 
the shirred parts of red as well. 

Tur Twivs.—Dresses of white nuns’ veiling or of 
all-wool French bunting are used for confirmation 
dresses. 

A Constant Reaper.—For a church dress get a 
heliotrope, olive, or wine-colored plush basque with 
satin de Lyon skirts. As you are to be married at 
home, have bridemaids, and wear a silk dress, you 
must-get either white or pearl-color, and make by 
. hints given*in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XIIL For your 
travelling dress have a cloth suit. The bridemaids 
can wear white mull or else nuns’ veiling, trimmed 
with Languedoc Jace. The groom gives the bouquets. 
Get a small plush bonnet, undressed kid gloves, and 
one of the new Inverness cloaks for travelling. Wear 
standing pleatings of crépe lisse, or else of lace, or an 
embroidered mull fichu, with nice dresses; plain linen 
collars of stylish shapes are worn with plain cloth and 
other wooilen dresses. Very little jewelry is worn ex- 
cept on full-dress occasions. Gold necklaces and lock- 
ets are not worn ordinarily by stylish people. 

Ex.es L.—Your ideas about remodelling the dress 
are good, and would look well carried out by the Habit 
Suit pattern illustrated lately in the Bazar. 

May.—Make your black bunting skirt full and round, 
with only a balayeuse pleating at the foot. Wear your 
hair in.two thick plaited loops quite low behind, on 
the papesof the neck, and have a crown braid or puffs 
if the greatlength is not then taken up. The bow on 
top is still worn, Geta tucked muslin or else lace cap 
with a wadded and quilted silk lining for a baby boy 
of ten months, Turbans are made for such young 
boys, but are seldom becoming; hence mothers keep 
them in caps until they are a year old and more. 

Frano J,—You must understand that there are two 
entirely distinct styles now in vogue—one of which 
has the bouffant drapery that is seen in all imported 
French dresses, and the other is the round full skirt 
which is called the peasant costume, and is worn by 
English and American :adies, You are mistaken when 
you say the Bazar has not given the full skirt pattern, 
as it was among the first to illustrate it in America; 
you will find the Round Waist and Straight Full Skirt 
illustrated, and with cut paper pattern, in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XIII. But you are misinformed about the nar- 
row skirt with draped over-dress not being worn, for 
this is made by the most fashionable New York mo- 
@istes to the exclusion of all other styles, —-— 





After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Straten, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys—Joun McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 


Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Rosert 
Caracart, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 


“Constitution Water” will cure nervous and 
neuralgic headaches ; also dyspepsia. 


Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusuine, Saratoga Springs. 





My wife was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine.—W. A, TrevatHan, Battleboro, N. C. 

“Constitution Water” a sure cure for childhood weak- 


ness, Ask your druggist for it. Morgan & Aten, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—{Com.] 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUSNESS, WAKEFULNESS, ETC. 
Dr. Revoen A. Vanor, of New York Institute and 
Bellevue Hospital, says: ‘The preparation on which 
I place the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate.”—[{Com.] 





Sovr bread and sour tempers go together. The di 
tive powers are not impaired by the use of Hanford’s 
None Such Baking Powder. Sample, test, and circular 
free. Gro. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N. Y.—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPs's 








Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 

oft theconsistenceof coffee. An af- 
ternoon Chocolate. Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
H Pp thic Ch i ts, London 











PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Neo. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A.SELITG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 

Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 
TO MOTHERS.—Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Price $14. Send for Circular, to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart’s. 











BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


SFEEL PENS °* 


So.aoBrAll DEALERS THroucwour Int WORLL 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-i878. 








WY BW 12 Istrumenrat Preces, 12 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR 30 cts. 


VOCAL—Three Sailor Boys; Two 
little Lives ; At the — ; Lardy Dah, 
comic; Drink to me only; The Kerry 


Dance; Stay at Home To-night; Evening Softly is 
Stealing; There once was a time, my darling: None but 
Ican say ; O Bride of Mine ; Evening Stur. INST RU- 
MENTAL — Hobart Pasha March; Alone; Fare- 
well, Gavotte; Florentine Galop; Friendly Pastime, 
Dnet; Little Rope Dancer; Twilight Echoes; Bella 
Bocca, Polka; Osbone Rondo; In the Wildwood; On 
the Rhine ; First Ball. These 24 choice pieces, words and 
music complete, and worth 35 cts. each at music. stor 


are bound in pare oe ae — nt color 
paper covers, sent, postp: ‘or c, stamps, 
G. W. Rionarpson & Co., 15 Temple P!., Boston. 








NEW YORK .SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
pice for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


100 Serap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Tranafer ——_ 
10c.; 8 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9, 10c.; 3 O% 
Pictures, 9x12, 10c. ; 8 Engravings, 9x12, 10c. ; 12 Perfo- 
rated Mottoes,10c, J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 

















FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS. 


The following is an extract from a letter of 
a prominent physician: “We have used your 
Victor Baby Food in a large number of cases 
of summer complaint and other disorders of the 
digestive tract in infants—probably more than 
300 cases in all—and always with manifest good 
results. G. W. Wintersurn, M.D., Physician-in- 
Chief, Manhattan Hospital, New York.” 








HOUSEHOLD, 
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PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of En- 
tertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner, 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise. — Cincin- 
nati Times, 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade,—S. 8. Times, Philadelphia. 

It teaches those who have not had instruction in 
the school of experience how to concoct a multitude 
of delicate and savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner; the modes of serving them in the prettiest 
and most inviting fashion; and how to manage the 
entire etiqnetie of the table in accordance with the 
usages of polite society. The recipes are choice and 
trustworthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure 
which every housekeeper desiring to increase her 
knowledge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., Broadway, N. Y., 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Sole Import- 

ers of the REAL PRINCESS HONITON and POINT 

LACE BRAIDS and ARRASEN the new and 

beautiful material for ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 
aa 3c. for Samples and Price-Lists. -<@a 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Examinations for Women. 
Harvard 
ew York, 
June 30, 1831, 








Philadel; 
Candida 








- DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


5() Bicgant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 10c. G, A. Spaine, Northford, Ct. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** The Albine,? now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, from $1 upward. 
Switches, finest quality, long hair, from $6 
upwa 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 


Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Haira mpestatty. All shades properly 
matched at reasonable prices. 

Combings made up hand ly and cheap 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 

Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box, 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair, 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘* How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


“HOW 10 MAKE LACE” (Copyright), 


250 Illustrations and handsome pattern on linen, 
50c., post free. 


ARRASENE and CREWEL, 


How to work the same, with plain instructions in 
PLAIN AND FANCY EMBROIDERY, 25c. 


DARNED NET AND POINT APPLIQUE, 


Book of full sized patterns, 25c. Packets containin 
2 dozen different patterns already commenced, wi 
materials to finish, $5 00. 


LACE PATTERNS, 
Book of (New Edition just out) over 500 beautiful 
FICHUS, BARBES, COLLARS, CUFFS, LAMBRE- 
QUINS, &c., 25c. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0., 


6 East 14th Street, Broadway, N. Y. 































The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the systern. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Bili » Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 





and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
ee re ei acces tees Onnctipasse oor ed 
Krpnry-Wort will cure > ame Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Drw has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist _ having tt. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
a 1  (witleend postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 


> i ae 4 oe Fe + CUS, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............+.. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harren’s Magaztne..... 


Hanrer’s Wrexiy....... One Year.......... $10 00 
Harrer’s Bazan 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Haxerr’s Wrekty....... } One Year ...se+see. 7 00 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... . 
Hanrer’s Bazan......... } One Year ........... 700 


Harper's Werx.y....... 
Harrnn’s Bazar......... } One Year .......... - 700 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new F ASHIUN GUILD! 
containing 280 [lustra penned 
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of our 


d Stage air-Jew- 
7 ete. Bewutat snd mesiloldriien 
in invisible Front Coiffures. The best 


and most lete work in its line ever 

hedin the U. 8. No Lady and no 
1 Dealer should be without it. 

Mailed ge ye & CO., 300 Grand 

fMtreet, N. ¥. City, Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 








50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards,with 0% 


40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co.,No: 

















OctoseEr -23, 1880.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








WHAT TO WEAR 


AND 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT! 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION 
MAGAZINE, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Autumn No., 1880, 


CONTAINS 


Reliable Information on Matters of Fashion, 
Latest Parisian Styles, 


From Our Own EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS, 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS 


Enovavings of Latest Modes 


FOR WEAR AND ADORNMENT. 
FALL SEASON, 1880. 


50c. per Annum. 
lic. Single Copy. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & 80 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 
ee YORK. 


_ HOSIERY 
WARM UNDERWEAR, 


We have now open an unusually large assortment of 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR for Ladies’, 
Men’s, and Children’s Wear, in SILK, CASH- 
MERE, MERINO, and BALBRIGGAN. 

The prices are very low, and we offer many decided 
bargains at less than the actual market value. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


This department has been greatly enlarged, and com- 
prises a full line of the leading styles of BLACK 
and COLORED FRINGES, GIRDLES, 
TASSELS, DROP ORNAMENTS, and 
PASSEMENTERIES, 

Our BUTTONS match all the new styles of 
DRESS GOODS and SILKS, 

Our new Illustrated Fall Catalogue will be mailed 
on application. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t. 845 & 847 Broadway. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Paris Novelties in Costumes, Evening 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Carriage Wraps, Cloaks, 
Furs, Misses’ and Children’s Suits, &c., now open. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


NOW READY, 


OUR CATALOGUE 
DRY GOODS 


FOR THE 


FALL OF 1880. 


Very useful to Ladies in the country. Sent free on 
application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway a and 20th Street, Pe £ 
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It 20 per day at home. ‘Samples worth $5 free. 
5 0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


EW Crewel and Outline Patterns. Alphabet from 
2c. per set up. M. Benprox, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 








1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. 6 
LINENS. _O- COOROCKERY. 
SILKS. 9 O5 Gana. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


_AHOUSEFURN'G Goons. 
o v5 SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 








Eighth Avenue 
| AND 
| 3 Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth § Street. 


JONES 














sHors5 OC Laces. 
CARPETS. 0” aioves. 
UPHOLSTERY. O gO HOSIERY. 
rurnirurez. “oO A O°  MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. “V Gants’ Furwisutna @’ps. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SILK STOCKINGS. 


2000 Pairs will be offered on Monday 
at less than one half their value—being the 
product of a manufacturer retiring from business, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Broadway & 19th St. 


yTERN-BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
WE WILL ISSUE OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, with full descriptions of all 
novelties in 


SUITS, CLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FUR GARMENTS, LINGERIES, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ OLOTHING, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ARTICLES, 
About October 18th, 
And will be mailed upon application. 


PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO ALL MAIL 
ORDERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 0c, W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 

















5 Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, ct. 


66: a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. | Address H. ] Hat ert & Co., » Portland, Maine. 


h Landscape; Chromo Cards, &e., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North Haven, Ct. 


ASK FOR 


SIDENBERG’S 


FAVORITE RURFLINGS. 


TRADE MARK, 





JUST OUT IN THE LATEST STYLES 
AND NOVELTIES 


FOR 


NECK-WEAR AND BOTTOMS OF DRESSES. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


= JOHNSON'S 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK, 


OFFERS THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES FOR 
THE FALL SEASON, IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF HIS BUSINESS, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSH, BEAVER, AND FUR FELT 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
IN ALL THE NEW SHADES AND SHAPES, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS. 
A LARGE STOCK of PLAIN and FANCY PLUSHES, 
VELVETS, SILKS, AND RIBBONS, 
AT POPULAR PRIVES. 
LACES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, PASSEMENTERIES, 
BUTTONS, &c. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF 
FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, WOOLS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES &e., &c. 
LADIES WHO ARE SEEKING BEAUTIFUL AND 
RICH GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES WILL DO 
WELL TO CALL AND EXAMINE OUR STOCKS 
BEFORE MAKING THEIR PURCHASES, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 


In this department our stock has never 
been richer or more varied. The 








and we can , the most elegant les 
imaginable. We have also im: ~ 
cial i Wedding and wer d 
Dresses, in v: rich patterns of Embroid- 
ered Lisse Embroideries. We 


would call the attention of DRESSMAE- 
ERS to the above, to whom we offer lib- 
eral inducements to purchase. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N Y. 








hf) New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 





Copyrighted 1876. 
[J" Beware of — 


legally ‘patented 
under 
the United States. 





over the keys of a Piano or Organ, indi- 
hands 


rangement to suit the key 
the piece is written that J peallibte wish \ 
non They are perfe 

results. i you can rad you can pay the Faas or Ongnete 
If you have no Pia: 
the leading musica! paper in the hs po sa 
They are to ovate oe the mul 

hundred times it cost, and in 


“ They should 
i aritimetie 


HUNTER,  Gpringiid, Mo. We hav 
DORSE IT. The price is one ‘dollar for a complete set 


or the trade by express. 
SPEC OFFER. W 
could not be bought sence oe at retail, for less 
per they saw this advertisement, and will agree to show the 
fra sical Album, with $4 worth of music. wi 
will send it by express. No one will regret learni: 
. H. Spaulding & Co., No. 57 W: 









Gay better than ~f ree months. 
fends house an aetna all ax TN knowledge. Duxren MITH, pag editor of 


complete. My wi, 
letters like the come Music TEACHERS THEMSELVES UNHESITATINGLY EN- 
ect (4 forma), and includes payment of postage 


'e publish a bound Musical or 


Pat. Mar, 5, 1878. 


att 
2 a 
suns Syne 


Ttis the most "wonder 
invention of the 
Zo most totallible ot Py its 


value is that 


r 60,000 
have been sold in ta the United States 
alone. 













a there ie @ Piano or Organ or not. 
ves dace sana satisfaction in every case. It cannot do otherwise, 
mae its unequal success. “I am perfectly 
‘nal way both teacher and "—JOBN STEVENS, Genoa, (. 

in J. x Bes “ Mason's Chart 

hter bought gives perfect 

every way the agency.”—Isaac 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, Svo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
box, $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s England, lately issued.) 


Il. 
CHURCH-BUILDING. Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, Siewa, Flor- 


ence. By Caaut gs Exiot Norron, 
il. 
NEW COLORADO “ey THE SANTA FE TRAIL: 
By A. A. Hayes, Jr., A.M., Fellow'of the American 
Geographical Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
IV. 
A YEAR OF WRECK. A True Story. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 90 cents. 
Vv. 


8vo, C loth, $3 00. 


By a Victim. 


THE ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. PART |. A First 
Italian Course; Containing a Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise ‘Book, with Vocabularies. On.the 


Plan of Dr. Witutam Smrrn’s “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
VI. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH: PEOPLE. 
cluding Volume. By Joun Ric 
1V. The Revolution—1683-1760. Modern England— 
1760-1815. With Three Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Green’s History of the English People. Complete in 
Four Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per Volame. 

Vil. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 

Mortey. The following volumes are now ready: 
BYRON. By Joun Nico. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste Sreeuen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By RIL Herron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonns. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wieriam Brack, 
HUME. By Professor Huxey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wou.1am Muyo. 


Con- 
HARD Green, » Vol. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaver. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trotvopr. 


BURKE... By Joun Mortry. 
MILTON. By Mark Partison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarv Downen. 


BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovupr. 
CHAUCER. By Avo.ruus Wutaam Warp, 
COWPER. By Gotnwrtn Situ. 


ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesuiz Sreruen. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry Janus, Jr. 
12imo, Cloth, $1 00, 
Vill. 


METHODS OF TEACHING, 
12mo, Half Leather, $i 25. 
1X. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By 

his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 

from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austtx. (Abridged 

and Rearranged.) 4to, Paper, 15 cents. . 


By Joun Swerr. 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the U nited States. By Ep- 
munD Kirke. Illustrated, 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
German Edition, 20 cents. 

XI. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 


Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Barristse Scoonss. 

12mv, Cloth, $2 00. 
XII. ' 
BROWNING’S MODERN’ FRANCE. Modern 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Browning. 382mo, 
Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. = 

J XIil. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR, 
By Sueupon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurispradence in University College,, 


London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
XIV. 
THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James SymineTon.. 16me, 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


or 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By \ W. Crarx Rosset. 15 cts. 
JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 


Lord Brackenbury. 


15 cents. 


By Awmtta B. Epwarps, 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea ; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray, 
By Sir Samugt W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuan es Dickens. 10 cts. 

White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wittiam 
Brack. Illustrated by W. Smatt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. = 


Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 


Clear Shining after Rain. 


By C.G. Hamitton. 15 cts, 
George Bailey. By Ortver in OLDEOY. $1 00. 
Cross Purposes. By Crorta Frypray. 10 cents. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Stories. By Cuaries 


Hypatia. By Cuaries Kinestey. 15 cents. 

S@™ Harper & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to ang part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ee” Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


12 A WEEK. $12aduy at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


53 Gilt Edge, ¢ hromo, Snowflake Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c, Franklin Prt'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct, 














FACETLE. 

A wae circulated a report that acertain rich old farm- 
er had been “running rapidly through his property.” 
The farmer called on him to “retract the slander,” 
when the wag said he saw him “ running through his 
property” with his brindle bull after him. 

emdieaaiisnsesislin 


Rewarp peep mtaley ganas oy me who was wrapped 
up in himself, and directed by his landlady to Boston, 
must have gone wrong, as he has not since been 
heard of. 


It should be noted that a man with a walking-stick, 
moving at a double-quick pace, is not to be confound- 
ed with a hurricane. 

—_—_—_— 

We do not know the age of bis Excellency the Chi- 
nese Ambassador at Washington, but his name—Yung- 
Wing—suggests that he ean not be an “old bird.” 

aegis 

Tar Last Tursc.—A contemporary says, “‘ The last 
thing a man wants to do is to die.” Then his wishes 
are gratified. It is the last thing he does. 

Scien 

Aw Exorrrtox,—A horseshoe may bring good lack, 
but the peddier’s horse, who has four of them, and 
never sees a peck of oats ii two months, don't believe 
much in it. 





— 
AT A BALL. 

Marou-maxine Mamma (to her marriageable daugh- 
ter). “ Virginia dear, don’t lose sight of that gentle- 
man in mourning. lie may be a widow@.” 

- . 

Nean-siautep Sports AN (who has made a succession 
of misses). “ Have I hit anything this time, Rodgers ?” 

Diseverep Keerrn. “ Yes'ir; you've a-hit the dog.” 

————_——_ 
THE LAST VALSE BUT FOUR—TIME, 2.35 a.m. 

Wire or uis Bosom. ‘Don't keep looking at your 
watch, Algy. One would think you were in church.’ 

—_ o——_ 


THE SONG OF THE FLIRT. 
(Hood's Own—for Somebody Else.) 


In the loudest things that are worn, 
With her cheek a peculiar red, 
A maiden sat, in a gentleman's vest— 
This one idea in her head; 
To be stitched, stitched, stitched, 
Yet a little more tight in ber skirt, 
= while, with ber voice disdainfully pitched, 
ihe sang the “‘Song of the Flirt.” 


“ Work! work! work! 
In the broiling drive and row; 
And work! work! work! 
At the stifling crush and show. 
And I'm so sick of it all, 
That to-morrow I'd marry—a Turk, 
If he'd ask me—I would! For, after this, 
Yes—that would be Christian work. 


“ Work! work! work! 
On the lawn in the lazy shade; 
Work! work! work! 
In the blaze of the baked parade. 
Tea, and tennis, and band, 
Band, and tennis, and tea: 
If I can bat ogle an eldest son— 
They're all the same to me. 


“ You men, do you dare to sneer, 
And point to your sisters and wives, 
Becanse they simper, ‘Not nice, my dear,’ 
As if they had ne’er in their lives 
Been stitched, stitched, stitched, 
Each prade in her own tight skirt, 
And wouldn’t have been, without a blush, 
Had she had the chance, a Flirt? 


“ And why do I talk of a blush? 
Have I much of Modesty known? 
, 20. Though at times her crimsoned cheek 


Grows not uolike my own. 
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Yet strange that, not for my, life, 
Could I redden as she does, deep. 

I wonder why color called up’s so dear— 
Laid on, should come so cheap! 


“ But, work! work! work! 
With powder, and puff, and pad; 
And, work! work! work! 
For every folly and fad. 
With Imogen’s artless gaze? 
No!—Phryne’s brazen stare ; 
With soul undone, but body made up, 
I've all the fun of the fair. 


“So I work! work! work! 
My labor never fags. 

And what are its wages? A spinster’s doom, 
And a place—on the roll of hags. 

Still I ogle away by the wall— 
A playful, kittenish thing ; 

Autumn well written all over my face, 
Though my feet have lost their spring. 


* So at times, when I’m out of breath, 
And the men go off in a pack 
To dangle about some chit just ‘out’— 
Who smirks like a garrison hack— 
I try for a short half-hour 
To feel as I used to feel 
When a girl: if my boldness was all assumed, 
My hair, at least, was real. 


* And at times, for a short half-hour, 
It seems a sort of relief 

To think of Fred, and the few bright days 
Before he came to grief. 

My work? eI be! Had I a-heart, 
My tears might flow apace; 

But tears must stop—when every drop 
Would carry away one’s face.” 


In the Joudest things that are known, 
With her cheek a peculiar red, 
A maiden sat, in a gentleman's vest— 
This one idea in her head: 
To be stitched, stitched, stitched, 
Yet a little more tight in ber skirt, 
The while with her voice disdainfully pitched 
(Some ears at the sound, I wis, might have itched), 
She sapg the “Song_of the Flirt.” 
eiindemaptpeniiailipee 


Is it not strange that so few great mathematicians 

have been good anglers ? 
eiccnmesicilgieiniipitin 
A DOMESTIC TREASURY. 

Treasure of a Baby.—Never howls when papa is in 
the house, and sleeps all night. 

Treasure of a Wife.—Never gets into debt; never 
overdraws the housekeeping allowance; turns her 
dresses; and is content with one week at the sea-side. 

Treasure of a Cat.—Never scratches the mahogany 
legs of the dining table; never steals the butter; and 
is not given to midnight serenading. 

Treasure of a Servant.—Tells the truth; is content 
to go out once a week; will go on an errand in a lit- 
tle less than double the time you could have done it 
yourself ; and does not copy your wife’s new bonnets. 

Treasure of a Mother-in-law.—One who will allow 
your wife to be the mistress in her own house; who 
does not draw unpleasant comparisons as to what 
might have been and what is; and who does not take 
every opportunity of fanning the slightest breath of 
disagreement into a flame of discord. 

Treasure of a Parrot.—Does not make use of bad 
language when your pious aunt, from whom you have 
expectations, pays you a visit. 

easure of @ Dog.—Does not bay the moon at night ; 
does not fly at the postman ; and does not get you fined 
five dollars—for forgetting to take out a license—in 
consequence of his furious barking when Policeman 
X is saying a few words to Mary. 
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AND THE NEW GATE. 











